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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 

On April 19, 195^, the writer was requested by the Navy's 
Chief of Information to prepare the curriculum for a five -week 
course of instruction for Navy information officers. The pro- 
ject was to be undertaken under the supervision of the Graduate 
Committee of the School of Public Relations and Communications 
at Boston University, where the writer was engaged In post- 
graduate study under the sponsorship of the Superintendent, 

U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California. 

This thesis is an account of the development of that 
curriculum. To some extent it is a case study, but it con- 
tains some of the elements of an analytic work as well, for 
the construction of a training course presupposes an analysis 
<3Lf the subject to be taught and a classification of the areas 
of knowledge that are considered germane to it. 

Significance 

The curriculum and thesis cannot be viewed as a complete 
or academically "pure” exploration of the field of public 
relations. The project was designed not to contribute to the 
over-all body of knowledge in the public relations field or 
even to teach the practice of public relations in its broad- 
est sense, but rather to meet the specific needs of the Navy 
for officers capable of performing public Information, inter- 
nal information, and recruiting publicity duties. The curriculum 
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contains much that is special to the Navy and omits much that 
might be applicable to private industry or to other areas of 
government. And because of its brevity and concentration — the 
course consists of 150 class hours, thirty hours a week for 
five weeks — it also omits or underemphasizcs much that might 
be stressed in a longer course for naval officers. 

The inauguration of the Navy Information Officers Training 
Course is an important 3 tep forward for Navy public relations, 
however, for it implies both an increased awareness of the Im- 
portance of public relations on the part of the line of the 
Navy and a recognition by that group of the necessity for spe- 
cialized training of officers who are to be charged with plan- 
ning and executing the Navy's Information program. Thus while 
the curriculum itself may be of Interest to those concerned 
with teaching public relations. Its real significance lies in 
the simple fact of its existence. For this fact alone is a 
clear indication of the growing trend toward professionalism 
in the practice of public relations in business and government. 

Methods 

The writer was furnished a preliminary outline which had 
been drawn up by the Navy Office of Information at the time 
the Chief of Naval Personnel first was requested to establish 
the Information Officers Training Course. 1 The writer requested 
and was given permission to deviate from this outline to such 

^This outline is discussed more fully in Chapter III, and 
is produced in its entirety In Appendix A. 
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extent as he might consider necessary in order to prepare an 

2 

acceptable curriculum. 

Broadly stated, the objectives of the course were: (1) to 

provide student officers a background of theory applicable to 
public relations and mass communication, (2) to train them in 
the practical skills of public relations, (3) to relate these 
subjects to the Navy’s information policies and programs in 
order that graduates might step into Navy information billets 
with a minimum of on-the-job indoctrination, and (4) to re- 
fresh their knowledge of the history, raison d'etre, and present 
mission and capabilities of the Navy. This is a tall order for 
a five week course, regardless of the skill of the instructors 
and the preparation and motivation of the students. It was ob- 
vious from the outset that all of these areas could not be 
covered completely in the time allotted. 

The task was made more difficult by the early deadline which 
had been set in order to permit the first class to convene on 
August 23, 195^. In hie letter of April 19, the Chief of In- 
formation indicated that it would be necessary for the curricu- 
lum to be completed not later than June 28. Approximately two 
months would be required for review of the curriculum by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, procurement of textbooks and supplies, 
and familiarization of the instructors with the curriculum and 
training materials. 



^Telephone conversation bet \neen the writer and LCDR R. H. 
Mereness, USN, Office of Information, Navy Department, April 6, 
195^. The formal request of April 19, referred to on page 1, 
was preceeded by informal correspondence add two telephone 
conversations during the period of April 7 to April 16 . 
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The writer prepared a curriculum outline differing some- 
what in order of presentation from that furnished him by the 
Office of Information. Certain areas were emphasized more and 
others less than in the original outline for reasons which 
will be discussed in Chapter III. 

Where applicable, assigned readings were selected from 
accepted textbooks to introduce the student to current civilian 
thinking in the public relations field. The course then turned 
to the Navy Public Relations Manual for specific applications 
of subject matter to Navy public relations. In this i?ay, the 
student was presented a broader view than if assignments had 
been confined to the Manual, which is largely directive in 
nature and necessarily emphasises policy, organisation, and 
restrictive ‘do’s" and don’t’s" more than theory and tech- 
nique . 

A Bureau of Naval Personnel training curriculum is a 
highly stylized document, with each class hour accounted for 
and each session outlined by topic, required reading, refer- 
ence, training aids (films, visual presentation material, etc.) 
and key points. Time did not permit the writer to prepare 
his outline in this detailed form, although the outline did 
indicate the number of class hours devoted to each topic and 
the required reading and reference for each session. In addi- 
tion, the writer prepared a syllabus listing all reading 
assignments and references and containing introductory and 
connective material relating to each textbook assignment. It 
also contained a few articles prepared by the writer to cover 
areas where other readings were not conveniently available. 
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It was the writer's intention that the syllabus be issued to 
students on a non-accountable basis in order that each graduate 
might take with him an outline and bibliography which might be 
of considerable value to him at 3ome future time. A curricu- 
lum, as published in printed form by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, normally is not so distributed. 

The curriculum outline and syllabus were presented to the 
Office of Information by the writer on June 20 in order that 
any modifications desired by the Chief of Information might be 
made and the entire curriculum placed in the proper format 
prior to the June 28 deadline. A number of suggestions were 
made by representatives of the Training Division of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel at a conference in Washington on June 21. 
Chief among these were the incorporation of the curriculum 
outline and syllabus into one document (to be issued on an 
expendable basis as recommended by the writer), and the presen- 
tation of certain material in lecture form rather than as re- 
quired reading in order to shift some of the burden from the 
students to the instructors. During the next three days, 
additional changes were made by the Office of Information. 

These increased the emphasis on naval history, altered the 
order of presentation (combining certain major areas but not 
materially affecting the actual content of the curriculum), 
and integrated the course more closely with the Navy's Infor- 
mation policies and programs. At this time, a number of 
training films, which the writer had not had an opportunity 
to review and was familiar with only by title, were added 
where appropriate. 
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The curriculum was virtually completed by the June 28 
deadline, although this was extended by about five days in 
order to permit retyping of the document in the form in which 
it ultimately was approved by the Chief of Information and 
proposed by him to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
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Edward J. Robinson. Dr. Robinson, in his capacity as thesis 
advisor, has been especially helpful. All have given gener- 
ously of their time and advice, and bear some responsibility 
for whatever in the following pages may reflect credit on 
Boston University. 
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II. PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINING IK THE NAVY 



HISTORY 

The history of Navy public relations begins with the 
establishment of a Navy News Bureau in the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy during V/orld War I. The Bureau, staffed 
by civilians recruited from the newspaper world, was discon- 
tinued after the war and Its functions were transferred to the 
newly created Public Relations Branch of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. Public Relations remained a responsibility of 
Intelligence until 19^1 > when Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
a former newspaper publisher, established the Office of Public 
Relations as a part of his own office and detailed a flag 
officer to supervise relationships between the Department and 
the public. 

Mobilization for World War II brought to the Navy a vast 
body of journalists, broadcasters, public relations men, sales 
men, advertising men, and other men and women who were well 
qualified for the numerous public relations billets being 
created ashore and afloat. There was no need to train these 
people in the techniques of public relations. Indeed, their 
shortcomings as Navy public relations officers often were due 
to the wide scope of their knowledge of technique coupled with 
an Inability or unwillingness to abide by the restraints Im- 
posed by a rather conservative and necessarily security- 
conscious military service . The problem was one of making 
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naval officers of public relations men, not one of making 
information officers out of sea dogs. While it was necessary 
to assign a good many career officers to public relations and 
internal information, in most cases they were well butressed 
with reserve specialists and received their public relations 
indoctrination on the Job. 

With demobilization, the vast majority of reserve officers 
returned to civilian life. But public relations, like a good 
many other wartime developments, had become too big to put in 
moth balls. It was clear that the Navy would need an Office 
of Public Relations — or Office of Information as it later came 
to be called — and that public information officers would be 
needed at major bases and on most large command staffs ashore 
and afloat. Accordingly, provisions were made to transfer 
about 40 officers from the Naval Reserve to the regular Navy, 
and to designate them specialists in public relations. Just 
as the need was met for specialists in law, hydrography, com- 
munications, photography, and several types of engineering. 
These officers were to fill key billets in the post-war public 
information program along with reserve officers voluntarily 
remaining on active duty and regular Navy officers not desig- 
nated specialists but having some interest in and aptitude for 
public relations work. 

There v;as little in the way of professional training for 
public information during the late 1940's. Three reserve en- 
signs were assigned to the University of Missouri for summer 
Journalism courses in 1943 but all three were civilians before 
the end of 1947. One regular officer attended a similar course 
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In the late ’^iO's, but he, too, subsequently left the service. 

It was not until the Army Infonaation School became the Armed 
Forces Infonaation School In 1950 that any formal training 
course was available to Navy Information officers. 

During this period, a number of specialist billets were 
vacated by deaths and resignations and it soon became apparent 
that some means must be found to obtain infonaation officers 
of relatively Junior rank v;ho were both trained in public re- 
lations techniques and well grounded in naval professional 
subjects. Two officers attended Harvard University In asso- 
ciation with the Nieman Fellows in 1952 and 1953# but both were 
commanders and already were designated public information 
specialists. In 1953# arrangements were made to send one or two 
naval officers to Boston University’s School of Public Relations 
and Communications each fall for a twelve-month postgraduate 
course . This course Is open both to specialists and to un- 
restricted line officers, but while it may provide excellent 
training for a small number of potential specialists it cannot 
meet the Navy's need for training the larger number of non- 
specialist officers who also will serve In the information 
program . 

From 1950 to early 195**, auch non-specialist officers 
were trained either In the Armed Forces Information School or, 
more often, on the Job. When APIS was disestablished as a 
Joint school In 195**# the Chief of Information recommended 
the establishment of a training course for officers at the 
Naval Journalist School at Great Lakes, 111., where second 
and third class petty officers have been trained for public 
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3 

information duties since shortly after world war II. 

Administration 

The Chief of Information, under the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, is directly responsible 
for Navy public relations. His mission also includes ...(im- 
parting) to the personnel of the f4avy, including the reserve 

components thereof, appropriate information on current poll- 

4 

cics and programs of the Navy Department. " 

Responsibility for training of naval pereonnel (other 
than aviation training) la vested in the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel. Such operating bureaus and offices as the Office of 
Information, the office of the Judge Advocate General, or the 
Bureau of Ships outline their training needs and it is the 
function of the Bureau of Personnel to draw up and administer 
the training programs. The requesting bureau or office, of 
course, provides technical guidance to the standard and Curri- 
culuss Branch of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Thus the 
Naval School, Journalists, at Great Lakes ia under the manage- 
ment control of the Bureau of Naval Personnel with the Chief 



^Fairly complete histories of public relations in the 
Navy may be found in Scott N. Cutlip and Allan K. Center, 
rffectlve [ ubllc Relations, Prentice -Hall, 1950* chapter 25, 
and in the' W'sT Navy Public Relations Manual (NavRxos P-1035) * 
article 21QTI Such of theabove naterlal ao does not appear 
in these sources ia based on the writer's personal Icnowledge 
of Navy public information with which he has been associated 
since ’Dcocmber, 1946, 

S. Navy Public Relations Manual (NavFxos P-1035)* 
article 0203.2(c). 
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of Information providing technical guidance. ^ When the Chief 
of Information wished to establish a training course for in- 
formation officers, it was necessary that this be formally pro 
posed to the Chief of Naval Personnel. The Bureau of Naval 
Personnel approved the plan, and the Standards and Curriculums 
Branch of its Training Division was directed to work out de- 
tails with the Office of Information. 

The request to the writer referred to previously was the 
result of an agreement between the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
and the Office of Information. The writer acted as an agent 
for the Office of Information in preparing the curriculum. 

His work was subject to review by the Office of Information, 
which, after making certain modifications, forwarded the curri 
culura to the Bureau of Naval Personnel with a statement to 
the effect that it would meet the Office’s training needs and 
was proposed as the curriculum for the course. This was some- 
what the reverse of the normal procedure in which the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel would prepare a curriculum based on another 
bureau or office's statement of training requirements and then 
forward the curriculum to that bureau for review. This proce- 
dure was adopted because of the somewhat special nature of the 
curriculum, the fact that the Bureau had not had occasion to 
draw up training courses for information officers previously, 
and the availability of the writer at a civilian institution 
specializing in public relations training. 



5 Ibid., articles 0414 and 0415. 
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Because the Information Officers Training Course touches 
on Internal information and recruiting publicity, as well as 
public Information, a word should be said about the administra- 
tion of these functions in the navy. 

Internal information In the Armed Services is coordinated 
by the Armed Forces Information and Education Division of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, The Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education program is carried out witMn the Navy by 
the 2 & E Section of the Standards and Curriculum^ Branch of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Internal information, as well 
cs the educational aspects of the program (administration of 
Armed Forces Institute courses and other off-duty training 
programs ) , is considered primarily a personnel function rather 
than a responsibility of the Kevy’s public relations organiza- 
tion. This organlz-st tonal location emphasizes I & E‘e close 

6 

relationships with naval training. T 

The Navy Recruiting Service also is located in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel and has its own Recruiting Publicity organ- 
ization. Although there is a good deal of cooperation between 
the Recruiting Cex*viec and public Inform tier, officers, both 
in Washington and in the field, the two arc administered in- 
dependently. 



(3 / 

The Navy Information end Education Manual (Kavrers 

1<5,963C), July, 1952, P. 3- 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OP THE CURRICULUM 



The Original Outline 



The topical outline prepared by the Office of Information 
contained the following areas: 

I. The Navy's Role In National Defense (19 hours) 

II. The Navy's Information Program (26 hours) 

III. Public Relations in Action (6l hours) 

IV. Case Studies (20 hours) 

V. Field Trips (21 hours) 

VI. Summary and Review of Course (3 hours) 

Because these titles are not completely self explanatory, 
major sub-headlng3 are given below. (The complete outline is 
reproduced in Appendix A) 

I. TEE NAVY'S ROLE IN NATIONAL DEFENSE (19 hours) 

A*. History of the Navy (8) 

B. The National Security Organization (2) 

C. The Missions of the Armed Forces (2) 

D. U. S. Foreign Relations (2) 

E. The Meaning of Sea Power (2) 

F. The U. S. Navy Today (2) 

II. THE NAVY'S INFORMATION PROGRAM (26 hours) 

A. The Meaning of Public Relations (3) 

B. The History of Public Relations (4) 

C. The Navy's Public Relations Program (8) 

D. The Navy's Internal Relations Program (2) 

E. The Navy's Recruiting Program (4) 

F. The Naval Reserve Program (2) 

G. The Karine Corps (2) 

H. The Navy's History Program (2) 
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III. PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION (6l hours) 

A. Planning the Public Relations Program (1) 

B. Analysis of Special Interest Groups ( 2 ) 

C. The Fourth Estate (2) 

D. Public Information Media (28) 

1 . General ( 1 ) 

2. Newspapers (5) 

3. Still Photography (5) 

4. Newsreel and Television Film (2) 

5. Radio and Television (5) 

6 . Magazines and Books (1) 

7. Speeches and Statements (3) 

8 . Public Relations in Emergencies (1) 

9 . Public Relations Annex to Operations Plans (2) 

10. Sponsorship and Accreditation of Correspon- 
dents ( 1 ) 

11. The Fleet Home Town News Center (2) 

12. The Armed Forces Information Service (1) 

E. Security and Review (3) 

F. Special Events (5) 

G. Community Relations (5) 

H. The Navy and International Relations (2) 

I. Naval Reserve Public Relations Companies (1) 

J. Public Relations in Time of War (4) 

K. Navy Communication Facilities (2) 

L. The Navy Journalist Program (i) 

H. Managing the Information Office ( 5 ) 

IV. CASE STUDIES (20 hours) 

A I- A Major Fleet Training Exercise 

B. A* Community Relations Problem 

C. Planning for a Special Event 

D. Arranging for a Press Conference 
F. An Oral Briefing 

V. FIELD TRIPS (21) 

A. A Metropolitan Newspaper 
3. A Radio Station 

C . A TV Studio 

D. A Graphic Arte Company 

E. A Wire Service Office 

F. A Photo Service Office 

G. A Public Relations Firm 

H. The Fleet Home Town News Center 

X. The lublic Information Office, Ninth Naval District 

J. The Public Information Office, Chief of Naval 
Air Reserve Training 

K. The Chicago Chamber of Commerce and Beard of Trade 

L. Navy Recruiting Center, Chicago 

VI. SUMMARY A?fP REVIEW OF COURSE (3) 
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The writer felt that the original outline was subject to 
the following criticisms; 

1. Area 1 placed greater e raphe els on subjects to 
which student officers would have been thoroughly exposed else- 
where (e,g., naval history , explored in considerable detail in 
all officer candidate courses) than on current foreign rela- 
tions, an ever changing area which bears directly on defense 
policies and the present and future role® of the Wavy. The 
writer fully appreciated the Importance of Insuring that Navy 
information officers know something of the Navy, its history, 
role and scissions, and capabilities; a salesman who has been 
taught a great deal of salesmanship but Imows little about his 
product is a poor salesman, indeed. But it seemed extravagant, 
when time was at such a premium, to spend eight hours on naval 
history — to the detriment of more '"live subjects — on the ap- 
parent assumption that the students would thereby retain more 
than they had from longer and more intensive courses In the 
same subject at the Naval Academy, in college NF.CTC units, or 
in Officer Candidate School. 

2. Areas II and 1X1 did not appear differentiated 
on an entirely logical and consistent basis. Both contained 
elements of theory. Host matters of technique were confined 
to Area III, but both contained discussions of administration 
and Kavy policy which, it seemed to the writer, might better 
have been grouped separately. Certain matters discussed under 
the general heading of Public Information f*edi« seemed to be 
broader or narrower than that heading Implied, (For example; 
Speeches and Statements, Public delations In Emergencies, and 
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Public Relations Annex to Operations ilans, all of which en- 
compass more than media relations, and the Armed Forces Infor- 
mation Service which is an internal information medium.) 

3. Area IV did not contain sufficient subject matter. 
The writer agreed with the proposal to devote 20 hours to case 
studies or problems, but it was apparent that additional head- 
ings would have to be added if this time were to be spent 
profitably. 

4. Area V contained more field trips than could be 
included profitably in such a brief course, and the writer saw 
little to be gained by trips to some of the places listed. A 
visit to a metropolitan newspaper would include most of what 
could be seen at wire or photo service offices or at a graphic 
arts company. There is little startling to be seen at most 
public relations firms. It would seem more worth while (and 
less time consuming) to arrange for a civilian public relations 
executive to address the group at the school if some contact 
with the public relations profession outside the Navy were 
desired. Visits to the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry and to the Board of Trade seemed luxuries on such a 
tight schedule, as did a trip to the Navy Recruiting Center 

in Chicago. 

5. The writer would have preferred to see a greater 
emphasis placed on theoretical considerations of mass communi- 
cation. In the time allotted it would be impossible to turn 
out skilled media technicians or expert interpreters of Navy 
Information policy. Real skill in media techniques and thorough 
knowledge of policy come from practice on the job. Sessions 
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devoted to media techniques could do little more than acquaint 
students with the fundamentals of journalism, radio, television 
and photography. If this portion of the course were to teach 
the student what the media expect from the Navy and give him 
some understanding of the practical problems of the editor, 
reporter, photographer, or broadcaster, it would have served 
its purpose . Doubling the time allotted to media could hardly 
accomplish more . Similarly, time devoted to policy and direc- 
tives would be well spent if students learned that policies 
and directives exist and where they may be found. It would be 
too much to expect students to assimilate the entire contents 
of the Navy Public Relations manual in a 150 hour course. But 
while practical matters are best learned through experience, 
theory is not. In more than seven years of Navy public rela- 
tions practice, the writer has been exposed to little theory. 

It is his firm belief — an opinion certainly shared by the vast 
majority of teachers and students in nearly all fields of en- 
deavor — that the development of practical skills can be hastened 
appreciably by exposure to pertinent theoretical considerations. 
The writer therefore felt that the curriculum would be strength- 
ened by the addition of material on communication theory, es- 
pecially the study of formation and changing of public opinion, 
to which students probably would not be exposed later in their 
careers. Public opinion was one of three sub-headings of a 
three hour session in the original outline . 

In discussing these objections to the original outline, the 
writer does not mean to deal harshly with the work of the Office 
of Information, which admittedly drew up the outline on some- 
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what short notice and could not assign anyone to the task of 
planning the curriculum on a full-time basis. If the course 
had been established with little or nothing more than the orig- 
inal outline to go by, the writer has little doubt that it 
would have been a successful venture. For this was a good out- 
line. These criticisms are enumerated here only to explain 
the writer's subsequent deviation from the outline in preparing 
his own proposed curriculum and syllabus, which will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. If the writer's outline was an 
improvement on the original version, this is only because two 
heads are better than one. And if the final curriculum was, 
in turn, an improvement over both outlines, this may be because 
the conference is a more satisfactory medium for reaching agree- 
ment than is correspondence. 

The Proposed Curriculum 

To meet the objections raised above, the writer reorganised 
the curriculum into the following major divisions: 

A. Foundations of Public Communication (27 hours) 

B. The llavy and United States World Policy (17 hours) 

C. Communicating with the Public through the Information 
Kedia (37 hours) 

D. Coiarauni eating Directly with the Public (14 hours) 

E. Special Aspects of Navy Information (24 hours) 

F. Case Studies and Problems (20 hours) 

G. Seminar: Summary add Evaluation cf the Course (3 hours) 

7 

The entire outline, including reading assignments, is 
reproduced in Appendix B. 
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Area A dealt with the history and raison d'etre of public 
relations, fundamental planning procedures, communication and 
public opinion, and writing for readability. Area B contained 
much the same material as the original Area I, although the 
emphasis was shifted somewhat from history to current world 
affairs. Considerable use was made of Armed Forces Talk pam- 
phlets and other Internal information material. (Since the 
first two areas of the course would be scheduled to run con- 
currently, it mattered little that what had originally been 
scheduled first was now the second area of the course . ) Areas 
C and D were devoted to techniques and Area E to applications 
of the techniques. Such headings as Internal Relations, Public 
Information for Exercises and Operations, Public Information 
and Security, and Navy Recruiting appeared here. Both the 
Navy's own Public Relations Kanual, which ha3 the force of a 
directive, and standard texts were used where applicable In all 

Tt 

sections. Field trips were scheduled where appropriate to the 
subject matter being studied and included only the Public 
Information Offices of the Ninth Naval District and Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, the Fleet Home Town News Center 
(also at Great Lakes), and one day spent in Chicago visiting 
a metropolitan daily newspaper, a network radio station, and 
a television studio. Time saved by reducing the number of field 
trips was largely devoted to sessions on planning, public 
opinion, and theoretical considerations, although it was by 
no means all allotted to theory. 

The writer recognizes that the proposed curriculum was 
subject to the following criticisms: 
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1. Due to a misunderstanding on the writer's part 
the curriculum provided for a one or two hour review on com- 
pletion of each major area, The Bureau of Naval Personnel 
had already Indicated that this was not desired. Because the 
course wa3 so short, one review was considered sufficient. 

2. The writer was under the impression that students 
would report on the first Monday and be detached the final 
Friday. Thus he left some eight hours free for administra- 
tive matters which actually were to be accomplished outside of 
class hours. 

3. Insufficient emphasis was placed on administration 
of Navy public information ashore and afloat and on public re- 
lations responsibilities of commanding officers and public 
information officers. 

4 . Too great a burden may have been placed on the 
student, and correspondingly not enough placed on the instruc- 
tor, in certain theoretical areas, especially public opinion. 
The writer later voluntarily deleted one theoretical section 
(on content analysis of editorials or news stories) as being 
too academic, but refused to accept the thesis advanced by 
some critics that the entire sections on public opinion and 
semantics were too theoretical and abstruse to be of value . 

5. When the proposed curriculum was presented to the 
Office of Information, certain areas dealing with special 
applications, such as International Relations, Internal Re- 
lations and Morale, and the Naval Reserve, were by no means 
in finished form. In some cases, the writer had no material 
on these subjects and in other cases his material was limited. 
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It had been agreed, however, that these areas would be filled 
In after his arrival in Washington. 

6. The writer did not have an opportunity to screen 
any training films during the preparation of the curriculum. 
This deficiency was recognized at the time, and it was planned 
to add such visual training aids in conference in Washington. 

When the time came to reconcile the tvio versions of the 
curriculum, the fact that the writer’s proposed outline con- 
tained several hours erroneously allotted to administrative 
matters and review seminars made it possible to add material 
desired by the Cffiee of Information without exceeding the 
150 hour limit Imposed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Modification of the Curriculum by the Office of Information 

The writer arrived in Washington on Sunday, June 20, and 
attended a conference at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in 
company with an officer from the Office of Information, at 
9-*30 Monday, morning. In the course of this conference. Bureau 
representatives reviewed the curriculum and gave it general, 
tentative approval. It was agreed that final Bureau approval 
and implementation would be withheld pending complete review 
by the Office of Information. Bureau representatives also 
made the following recommendations: 

1. That the curriculum (the stylized publication re- 
ferred to earlier listing assignments, reference materials, 
and key points' of each lesson, primarily for the use of tne 
instructor) and the syllabus be combined into one document for 
the use of both instructors and students. This would save 
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printing costs and would provide the student the sane summary 
of the course for personal retention as would the syllabus. 

2. That the articles on public opinion and semantics 
prepared by the writer for inclusion in the syllabus be pre- 
sented in lecture form rather than as required reading, and 
that all readings on public opinion be listed as reference 
(required of the instructor and optional for students) rather 
than as required reading assignments. It W 2 s the Bureau’s 
feeling that this material would be better absorbed if the 
burden were shifted from the student to the instructor. This 
also permitted placing two expensive books in the library rather 
than purchasing one copy for temporary i3Sue to each student. 

(It should be noted, however, that while the Bureau was inter- 
ested in economy, this decision was based on the belief that 
the material would be better presented In lecture form. The 
books would have been purchased and issued if the writer had 

•Sk 

insisted upon It . ) 

It was further agreed that the document, when presented 
formally to the Bureau of Naval Personnel by the Chief of 
Information, would be in the customary curriculum format, con- 
taining in addition such material from the syllabus as was 
considered desirable to retain; that it would contain recom- 
mendations for the use of films and other training aids where 
appropriate; and that It would be accompanied by a statement 
to the effect that this was the material which the Chief of 
Information desired to have taught in the Information Officers 
Training Course . 

The Office of Information made a number of additional 
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changes. Major areas were again redesignated, the final form 
being as follows: 

A. The Navy and United States World Policy (19 hours) 

B. Foundations of Public Communication (22 hours) 

C. The Navy’s Public Information Program (37 hours) 

D. Public Information Media (43 hours) 

£. Case Studies (20 hours) 

F. Review and evaluation of the Course (3 hours)' 

The principal effects of these changes were as follows: 

Area A : The time originally devoted to the history of 

sea power and of the U. S. Navy was restored. Additional time 
was devoted to the roles and missions of the individual armed 
services and slightly less allotted to current world affairs. 

A two hour review seminar was dropped, and in addition two 
more hours were added to Area A. 

Area B : The two hour review seminar was deleted and 

a three hour field trip to Navy public information offices 
was transferred to Area C. Otherwise the subject matter was 
not changed. The order of presentation was altered, however. 

In that public opinion was placed before semantics and writing. 
•as suggested by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, material on 
semantics and public opinion became lectures and optional 
reading rather than required reading. The two articles wnich 
the writer prepared for the syllabus were to be furnished the 
School directly by the Chief of Information with the suggestion 

u The entire curriculum, as finally approved by the Office 
of Information appears in Appendix C. 
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that they be used as a basis for lectures and additionally 
that they be mimeographed i'or distribution to students after 
the sessions in which used. 

Area C : Thl3 area begins with administrative material 

not contained in the writer's outline. It then discusses cer- 
tain applications which appeared in the writer's proposed 
Area E (Special Aspects of Navy Information) and the subjects 
of community relations and special events which the writer in- 
cluded (along with public speaking) under the title "Communi- 
cating Directly with the public to differentiate such activi- 
ties from media relations. 

Area D : Except for the addition of fpeech Writing 

and Public Speaking, which the writer included under ’ Communi- 
cating Directly with the Public," and the deletion by the writer 
of a section on content analysis, this area is identical with 
the writer's Area C. The section on speech writing was cut 

a 

by the Office of Information from six hours to three (and the 
writer, therefore, deleted Monroe's 'Principles and Types of 
Speech from the required reading list and made it reference 
for instructors) and the review seminar was dropped. Cne text 
(Benedick, 'Television Works Like This ) was demoted from re- 
quired reading to reference. 

The writer is responsible for three hours of - re a /. and, ex- 
cept for minor changes In wording, for the content of all re- 
maining sessions. Where sections were added by the Office of 
Information, as in Sessions C-l through C-5 (see Appendix C), 
the topics were suggested by the Office and the lessons were 
prepared by the writer. 
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EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The writer is generally satisfied with the substance and 
organization of the curriculum. Although he retains some minor 
misgivings over a few details, he feels that the final product 
is superior both to the original outline and to his proposed 
curriculum. 

He believes that Area A Is still somewhat subject to the 
criticisms directed earlier toward Part I of the original out- 
line, but recognizes that there is no one right” approach to 
this particular area. It might appear at first glance that 
inclusion of material in Area C v?hich presupposes some know- 
ledge of media techniques (covered in Area D) is putting the 
cart before the horse . The writer does not feel that this Is 
a serious weakness, however, as In actual practice these 
areas will be explored concurrently. By the time the students 
begin studying community relations and special events in Area 
C, they will be far enough Into Area D to have acquired some 
acquaintance with press and radio. 

Although he agreed with the decision at the time, he Is 
inclined to feel In retrospect that It may have been a mistake 
to demote the selections on public opinion from required 
reading to reference. With due respect to the instructors 
who have been ordered to the school, both of whom ore unusual- 
ly competent information officers, the writer believes that 
this material might best be read from original sources rather 
than being presented entirely In lecture form. Few, if any, 
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Navy information officers have the technical background needed 
to handle this material authoritatively, and it is hoped that 
the original instructors and their successors will take special 
pains to interpret these articles meaningfully. 

The task of putting the curriculum into the desired format 
may have been undertaken too hurriedly. If this is the case, 
it is hoped that the instructors will supplement the lesson 
plans, especially the ’’key points listed for each session, with 
their own presentation outlines. Such outlines might well form 
the basis for eventual revision of the curriculum. 

It is impossible at this writing to make a complete evalu- 
ation of the curriculum as it was finally approved by the Chief 
of Information. Unless glaring deficiencies come to light 
early In the administration of the course, the curriculum can 
be evaluated reliably only after a number of officers of vary- 
ing backgrounds have completed the course and gone on to per- 
form information duties In the Navy. Without suitable testing 
methods, including careful comparison of the performance of 
officers trained at the School with that of a matched group 
of officers not so trained, it may never be evaluated scien- 
tifically. 

But considerable credence must be given to evaluations by 
the Instructors and by the students themselves. It is recom- 
mended that at least one hour of the final review and evalua- 
tion seminar be devoted to ascertaining the reactions of the 
students to the course material and methods of presentation. 

It might be desirable to tape record this session In order 
that written records of students’ comments and recommendations 
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night be kept on file. A carefully designed questionnaire 
might also be devised, both to measure average student reten- 
tion of material and to obtain student reactions to the curri- 
culum. 

It is recommended that instructors be given freedom to 
deviate within the general format of the curriculum, at least 
to the extent of adding current material and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered in their own considerable experience in Navy 
public relations. The use of guest speakers is also recommended. 

A curriculum Is not a static thing. It must be altered to 
meet changing conditions and varying needs. The Information 
Officers Training Course will best serve the Navy If its curri- 
culum Is kept fluid and dynamic. It is hoped that the Officer 
in Charge of the Journalist School will not hesitate to make 
such recommendations for modification of the curriculum as his 
experience with the first few classes may dictate . And it is 

3k 

recommended that the entire curriculum be reviewed at the end 
of the first year of operation and thereafter at intervals 
of no less than two years. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE ORIGINAL TOPICAL OUTLINE PREPARED BY THE 
OFFICE CP INFORMATION FOR TEE 
BUREAU OP NAVAL PERSONNEL AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY FURNISHED THE WRITER 



TOPICAL OUTLINE OF COURSE 



Estimated 

Subject Hours 

Required 

Organization of Class - Introduction to Course - - - - 1 

1. Objectives of Course 

2. Regulations 

3. Subject matter to be covered, methods of 
instruction, requirements 

4. Reference material and facilities 



AREA I - THE NAVY'S ROLE IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 



A. History of the Navy ---------------- 8 

1. A review of the U. S. Navy from its beginnings 
at the American Revolution to the present, high- 
lighting the names and events which have contri- 
buted to the development of the greatest naval 
force in the history of the world. 

2. A re -familiarization with the customs and traditions 
of the service. 

B. The National Security Organization ---------2 

1. The organization and spheres of operations of 
the various departments, bureaus, agencies 
and boards which comprise the National Security 
Organisation. 

C . The Missions of the Armed Forces --------- 2 

1. The role of the rmy, Navy, Air Force, Narine 
Corps In the military security of the United 
States. 

D. U. S. Foreign Relations -------------- 2 

1. A review of treaties and alliances; The 
United Nations, NATO, The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, the Rio Pact, the 
Anzus Pact, etc. 

E . The Meaning of Sea Power ------------- 2 

1. The historical significance of Sea Power 
and its importance in the Atomic Age. 
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nstim^ed 

Subject Hours 

Required 



F. The U. S. Navy Today - -- -- -- -- -- -- - 3 



AREA II - THE NAVY'S INFORMATION PROGRAM 

A. The Meaning of Public Relations --------- 3 

1 . Definition 

2. Public Opinion 

3. Interpretation and Communication of Navy 
Information to: 

inform 

educate 

create and sustain good will. 

B. The History of Public Relations --------- 4 

1. General development and acceptance as an 
applied art. 

2. Public Relations in Government. 

3. Origin and development of the Navy's Public 
Relations Program. 

C. The Navy’s Public Relations Program ------- 8 

1. Mission and Objectives. 

2. Responsibility for planning and policy - 
the Secretary of the Navy 

the Chief of Naval Operations 
the Chief of Information. 

3. The Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense . 

4. The Office of the Chief of Information. 

5. Bureaus and Offices of the Navy Department. 

6 . Public Relations in the Shore Establishment. 

7. Public Relations in the Fleets. 

8 . Navy Public Relations in Joint, Unified and 
NATO Commands. 

9. The Navy Information Officer. 

D. The Navy’s Internal Relations Program ------ 2 

1. Information and Education. 

2. Navy Publications. 

3. Civilian Employee Relationships. 

4. Industrial Relations 
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Subject 



Estimated 

Hours 

Required 



E. The Navy's Recruiting Program - -- -- -- -- -- 4 

1. Why a Navy Career? 

2. Selection of candidates for the U. 3. Naval 
Academy. 

3- The Naval Reserve Officer's Training Corps. 

4. 'Where and how does the Navy get its Enlisted 
Personnel? 

5. WAVES in the Navy. 

6. The Navy Recruiting Organization. 

7. Navy Recruiting Publicity. 

P. The Naval Reserve Program ------------- 2 

1. The Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

2. Organization of Naval Reserve forces under 
Reserve Act of 1952. 

3. Keeping the Interest of the Naval Reserves. 

4 . Public relations and Internal information 
responsibilities of commanding officers. 

Naval Reserve Training Centers. 

G. The Marine Corps ----------------- 2 

1. Organizations and Functions. 

2. The Karine Corps Public Relations Organisation 
and Program. 

K. The Navy’s History Program ------------ 1 

1. Office of the Director, Naval History. 

2. The Navy Library, archives, museums, and 
historical projects. 



AREA III - PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION 

A. Planning the Public Relations Program ------- l 

( Introduction) 

1. Analyzing the public relations problem. 

2. The plan for action. 

3. Policy guidance, cormnand concurrence. 

4. Effecting the program. 

5. Evaluating results. 
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Subject 



Estimated 

Hours 

Required 



B. Analysis of Special Interest Groups 



1. Youth 

2. Industry 

3. Labor 

i . Education 

5. Women 



6. Religious 

7. Veterans 
3. Racial 

9. Fraternal 
10. Civic 



C. The Fourth Estate 



2 



2 



1. Public Information in a democratic society. 

2. Freedom of the Press and Ethics of Public 
Information Media. 

3. Libel and Copyright. 

D. Public Information Media ------------- 23 

1. General (1) 

a. What is news? 

b. Fundamentals of good relations with 
information media. 

c. The command responsibilities for good public 
relations . 

2. Newspapers (5) 

a. American newspapers and wire services. 

b. Evaluating the Navy for new3. 

c. Working with the press. 

d. Queries, interviews, memoranda to editors. 

e. Preparing the Navy news release. The fact sheet. 

f. Releasing the Navy news story. 

g. The follow up. 

h. The news conference. 

i. The joint release. 

3. Still Photography (5) 

a. News picture agencies, newspapers and magazines. 

b. Composition of news pictures. 

c. Writing the picture caption. 

d. Procedures for clearing and releasing Navy photo- 
graphs . 

e. Navy photographic facilities. 

f . Working with Navy and civilian photographers . 

*». Newsreel and Television Film (2) 

a. Newsreel and television news agencies. 

b. Navy facilities for motion picture coverage. 

c. Composition. 
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Estimated 

Subject Hours 

Required 



d. Procedures for clearing, releasing and 
processing. 

e. Working with newsreel and TV photographers. 

f. Navy produced films for TV use. 

g. ‘Cooperation’’ by the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of Defense in full length 
movies or documentaries. 

h. The Technical Advisor. 

5. Radio and Television (5) 

a. U. S. Commercial radio and television net- 
works and stations. 

b. Working with station personnel. 

c. Preparing the script, 

<3. Use of the tape recorder. 

e. Preparing the hometown radio interview. 

6. Magazines and Books (1) 

a. Assistance to writers. 

b. Writing for publication. 

7 . Speeches and Statements (3) 

a. Analyzing the audience. 

b. Preparing the speech. 

0 . Guides to effective public speaking. 

d. How to conduct a briefing. 

e . Topics for Navy speakers . 

f. Preparing a public statement. 

t 

3. Public Relations in Emergencies (1) 

a. Announcement of the situation. 

b. Assistance to information media. 

c. Release of casualty information. 

d. Security aspects. 

e. The follow-up. 

9. Public Relations Annex to Operations Plans (2) 

a. Advance planning. 

b. Setting up the Command Information Bureau. 

c. Facilities for news men. 

d. Evaluation of Public relations activities. 

10. Sponsorship and Accreditation of Correspondents (1) 

a. Department of Defense and Navy Department clearance. 

b. The correspondent aboard ship. 
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festinated 
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11. The Fleet Home Town News Center (2) 

a. Facilities. 

b. Importance of 'grass roots” relations. 

c. Preparing the home town news story. 

d. Photographs. 

e. Tape Recordings. 

12. The Armed Forces Information Service (1) 

a. Armed Forces Press Service. 

b. Armed Forces Radio Service. 

E. Security and Review ---------------- 3 

1. Study of concept. 

2. Existing directives. 

3. The National Espionage Act. 

4. Navy Security Hanual. 

5. Obtaining clearance. 

F. Special Events ------------------ 5 

1. Planning and directing a special event. 

2. Exhibits, displays and demonstrations. 

3. Civilian Orientation and the Navy Cruise Program. 

4. The Open House. 

5 . Air Shows and Fly-Overs. 

6 . Armed* Forces Day. 

7. Navy Anniversaries odd National Holidays. 

8 . Navy Bands, parades 

G. Community Relations ---------------- 5 

1. The Navy’s Role In the Community 

2. Navy Civilian Organizations. 

3. Working with Civic Groups. 

4. Participation in Civic Programs and with Civic 
Groups . 

H. The Navy and International Relations ------- 2 

1. Historical background. 

2. Navy 'ambassadors of good will" . 

3- Practicing public relations abroad. 

I. The Naval Reserve Public Relations Companies - - - 1 

1. Organization and function. 

2. Seminars. 
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Subject 


Estimated 

Hours 

Required 


J. Public Relations in Time of War -------- 

1. Censorship. 

2. Field Press Censors. 

3. The Combat Correspondent. 


- - 4 


K. Navy Communication Facilities --------- 

1. Preparing despatch releases. 

2. Facilities for the press aboard ship. 

3. Facsimile equipment. 


- - 2 


L. The Navy Journalist Program ---------- 

1. Duties and responsibilities. 

2. .assisting the Information Officer. 


- - 1 


M . Managing the Information Office -------- 

1. Facilities required. 

2. Access to the Commander. 

3. Staff Liaison. 

4. Personnel and fiscal accounting. 

5. Coordinating activities with other commands. 

6. Administering an authorized photo lab. 


- - 5 


St 

AREA IV - CASE STUDIES 

A . A Major Fleet Training Exercise . 

B. A Community Relations Problem. 

C. Planning for a Special Event. 

D . Arranging for a Press Conference . 

E. An Oral Briefing. 


- - 20 


AREA V - FIELD TRIPS 

A. A Metropolitan Newspaper. 

3. A Radio Station. 

C. A TV Studio 


- - 21 
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Subject 



Estimated 

Hours 

Required 



D. A Graphic Arts Company. 

E. A Wire Service Office. 

P. A Photo Service Office. 

G. A Public Relations Firm. 

H. The Fleet Home Town News Center. 

I. The iublic Information Office, NINTH Naval District. 

J. The Public Information Office, Chief of Naval Air 
Reserve Training. 

K. The Chicago Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 

L. Navy Recruiting Center, Chicago. 

AREA VI - SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF COURSE 3 

A. Seminar * 

B. Sucasary Conference. 



* Students will be required to keep a scrapbook to be 
periodically examined as a means of evaluating Interest 
and attitude . 
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APPENDIX B 



THE CURRICULUM OUTLINE PEOPOSIiD BY THE WRITER 

1. Condensed curriculum outline showing major sub-divisions 
and class-hours devoted to each. 

2. Detailed outline of the course, showing areas, sections, 
and sub-sections, with the number of hours devoted to each. 

3. Detailed outline with reading assignments for each lesson. 
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CONDENSED CURRICULUM OUTLINE SHOWING MAJOR SUB-DIVISIONS 



AND CLASS HOURS DEVOTED TO EACH 



A. FOUNDATIONS OP PUBLIC COMMUNICATION (27 hours) 

100. Introduction to Public Relations (6) 

200. Organizing an Information Program (5) 

300. Communicating with the Public (7) 

400. Public Opinion (7) 

500. Seminar; Review of Part A (2) 

B. THE NAVY AND UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY (17 hours) 

100. Organization , Mission, and Functions of the Navy (2) 
200. The United States in the World Today (5) 

300. Naval History (4) 

400. The Role of the Navy in National Defense (4) 

500. Seminar: Review of Part B (2) 

C. COMMUNICATING WITH THE PUBLIC THROUGH THE INFORMATION 
MEDIA (37 hours) 

100. Introduction to the Mass Media (4) 

200. Newspapers and Wire Services (6) 

300. Radio and Television (6) 

400. Photography and Its Relationship with the Other 
Media (4) 

500. Magazines, Books, and Miscellaneous Media (2) 

600. Seminar: Evaluating the Effects of Publicity (1) 

700. Fleet Home Town News Center (includes field trip) (6) 
800. Field Trips to Chicago Media Outlets (6) 

900. Seminar: Review of Part C (2) 

D. COMMUNICATING DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC (14 hours) 

100. Speech Writing and Public Speaking (6) 

200. Principles of Community Relations (2) 

300. Navy Civil Relations Programs (4) 

400. Seminar: Review of Part D (2) 

E. SPECIAL ASPECTS OP NAVY INFORMATION (24 hours) 

100. Navy Internal Relations (5) 

200. The Naval Reserve (2) 

300. International Relations (4) 

400. Public Information for Exercises and Operations (2) 
500. Public Information and Security (2) 

600. Public Information and Accidents or Emergencies (2) 
700. Public Information in Time of War (2) 

800. Navy Recruiting (5) 
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F. CASE STUDIES AMD SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS (20 hours) 

100. Review of Department of Defense and Department of 
the Navy Public Information Directives and Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleet Public Information Manuals (3) 
200. Arranging a Press Conference or Oral Briefing (2) 
300. Arranging a Guest Cruise (2) 

400. A Community Relations Problem (3) 

500. A Major Fleet Exercise (2) 

600. A Disaster (2) 

700. Planning a Large Scale Special Event (3) 

800. Seminar: Khat is Required of the PIO — A Review 

of Area F. (3) 

G. SEMINAR: SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF TEE COURSE (3 hours) 
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DETAILED OUTLINE OP THE COURSE, SHOWING AREAS, SECTIONS, AND 
SUB-SECTIONS, WITH THE NUMBER OP HOURS DEVOTED TO EACH 

A. FOUNDATIONS OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATION (27 hours) 

100. Introduction to Public Relations (6 hours) 

110. Organization of the Course (1) 

120. Why the Navy Is Interested in Relationships 
with the Public (l) 

130. Defining Public Relations and Public Infor- 
mation (1) 

140. Growth and Development of Public Relations (l) 

150. Public Information in Government and the 
Armed Services (1) 

160. Personal Preparation for Public and Internal 
Information Duties (l) 

200. Organizing an Information Program (5 hours) 

210. Information for a Purpose (1) 

220. Planning the Program to Accomplish the Purpose (l) 
230. Administration of the Public Information 

Office (3) (includes field trip to Public 
Information Offices, 9ND and NTC) 

300. Communicating with the Public (7 hours) 

310. Factors in Communication (2) 

320. Writing for Readers (5) 

400. Public Opinion (7 hours) 

410. Introduction to Public Opinion Theory (2) 

420. Communication and the Formation and 
Changing of Opinions (3) 

430. Measurement of Public Opinion (1) 

440. Public Opinion and Democracy (l) 

300. Seminar : Review of Area A (2 hours) 

B. THE NAVY AMD UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY (17 hours) 

100. Organization, Mission, and Functions of the Navy (2 hours) 

200 . The United States in the World Today (5 hours) 

210. Determinants of Foreign Policy (1) 

220. Defense and Foreign Policy (1) 

230. The United Nations (£) 

240. The American Hemisphere (£) 

250. Our European allies (1) 

260. Asia (1) 
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300. Naval History (4 hours) 

310. A Brief Review of Naval History (l) 

320. The Navy in World War II (2) 

330. The Current History Program (1) 

400. The Role of the Navy in National Defense (4 hours) 

410. The Navy Today (2) 

420. The Navy and the Future (2) 

300. Seminar: Review of Area B (2 hours) 



COMMUNICATING WITH THE PUBLIC THROUGH THE INFORMATION 
MEDIA (37 hours) 

100. Introduction to the Mass Media (4 hours) 

110. The Media and the Public (1) 

120. What is News? (1) 

130. The Navy and the Media (2) 

200. Newspapers and Wire Services (6 hours) 

210. Press Relations (l) 

220. Preparing Press Copy (4) 

230. The Effects of Newspaper Publicity (1) 

300^ Radio and Television (6 hours) 

310. Introduction to Broadcasting (1) 

320. Radio (3) 

330. Television (1) 

340. -.Radio, Television, and Public Opinion (1) 

1 

400. Photography and Its R el ation shi p with the Oth er 
Media ( 4 hours ) ' " c 

4l0. The Photographic Process (2) 

420. Photography in Public Information (2) 

500. Magazines, Books, and Miscellaneous Media (2 hours) 

600. Seminar : Evaluating the Effects of Publicity (1 hour) 

700. Fleet Home Town Hews Center (6 hours, conducted at 

mmr] 

710. The Home Town News Story (1) 

720. Photos for Home Town Release (1) 

730. Recording Home Town Interviews (1) 

740. Students spend the afternoon on copy desk, 
in media section, and on other practical 
assignments (3) 
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800. Field Trips to Chicago Media Outlets (6 hours) 

(Field trips will include visits to a newspaper, a 
radio station, and a television station in downtown 
Chicago. These trips will accompany one full work- 
ing day, possibly Including the evening, but will 
account for only six "class hours .) 

900. Seminar ; Review of Area C (2 hours) 

D. COMMUNICATING DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC (14 hours) 

100. Speech Writing and Public Speaking (6 hours) 

110. Speaking for a Purpose (1) 

120. Appealing to a Specific Audience (1) 

130. Organizing the Speech (1) 

140. Informing and Persuading (1) 

150. Practice in Speaking (2) 

200. The Navy in the Community (2 hours) 

210. Community Relations (1) 

220. Community Organizations (1) 

300. Navy Civil Relations Programs (4 hours) 

310. Cruises and Orientation Programs (1) 

320. Open Houses and Visits to the Command (£) 

330. Exhibits (£) 

340. Special Event3: Parades, Use of Bands and 
* Personnel, Commissionings, and Other 
Ceremonies (1) 

35C4, Aviation Events (£) 

360 The Importance of Letters (£) 

400. Seminar : Review of Area D (2 hours) 

E. SPECIAL ASPECTS OF NAVY INFORMATION (24 hours) 

100. Navy Internal Relations (5 hours) 

110. Relations with Civilian Employees (1) 

120. Military Personnel and their Eependents: 
Service Morale (l) 

130. Internal Information and Morale (3) 

131 . Armed Forces Information and Educational 
Program (2) 

131.1 Educational Opportunities (1) 

131.2 Information Aspects of the I & \ 
Program (l) 

132. Ship and Station Newspapers (l) 
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200. The Naval Reserve (2 hours) 

210. Components of the Naval Reserve (1) 

220. Naval Reserve Public Relations Companies (1) 

300. International Relations (4 hours) 

310. Communist Propaganda (1) 

320. Truth as a Weapon (2) 

330. Navy Ken as Ambassadors of Good Will (1) 

400. Public Information for Exercises and Ope rations 
(£ Hours) ~ 

500. Public Information and Security (2 hours) 

600. Public Information and Accidents or Emergencies 
(ITH ours} 

700. Public Information in Time of War (2 hours) 

800. Navy Recruiting (5 hours) 

810. Organization of the Navy Recruiting Service (1) 

820. Navy Careers for Enlisted Ken (l) 

830. Navy Careers for Enlisted Women (l) 

840. Naval Officer Procurement (l) 

850 . Visual Presentations (1) 

F. CASE STUDIES AND SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS (20 hours) 

100. Review of Directives (excluding Navy Public Relations 
Manual’, previously covered) (3 hours) 

110, Department of Defense ( ) 

120; Department of the Navy (£) 

130. Public Information Instructions, U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet (1) 

140. Pacific Fleet Public Relations Manual (1) 

200. Arranging a Press Conference or Oral Briefing (2 hours) 

300. Arranging a Guest Cruise (2) 

400. Solving a Community Relations Problem (3) 

500. Public Information Planning for a Major Fleet Exercise (2) 

600. Information at a Disaster (2) 

700. Planning a Large Scale Special Event (3) 

800. Seminar : What Is Required of the PIO — A Review 

of Area F ($ hours) 



G. SEMINAR: 



SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE COURSE (3 hours) 
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DETAILED OUTLINE WITH READING ASSIGNMENTS 



FOR EACH LESSON 



A. FOUNDATIONS OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATION (27 hours) 

100. Introduction to Public Relations (6 hours) 

HO* Organization of the Course (1) 

111. "Conference Sense, Nav Pers 91139 

120. Why the Navy is Interested in Relationships 

with the Public (l) 

121. "Public Relations Sense, ” NavFers 91736 

122. Military Public Relations, an address 
by Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN, before 
the Public Relations Society of America, 

Kay 5 , 1954. (6 pp.) 

123. "Why the Navy Has a Public Relations 
Mission,' Manual, Chap. A-l. (4 pp.)9 

130. Defining Public Relations and Public Information (1) 

131. "Public Relations — Its Definition," 

Cutlip, chap. 1 . (14 pp.) 

132. (Ref.) 'Exactly What is Public Relations?" 

Lesly, chap. 1. (17pp.) 

140." Growth and Development of nubile Relations (1) 

141. "Public Relations — Ito Ecology, ‘ Cutlip, 
chap. 2 . (16 pp.) 

142. "Public Relations — Its History, - Cutlip, 
chap . 3 . (27 pp . ) 

143. (Ref.) 'Public Relations as a Social 
Instrument, Harlow, chap I. (14 pp.) 

150. Public Information in Government and the Armed 

Services (1) 

151. Government,' Cutlip, chap. 22 (17 pp.) 

152. Military Forces, Cutlip, chap. 25 . (21 pp.) 

153- Missions," Manual, chap. 1. (1 p.) 

134. Responsibility, Manual, chap. g. (l p.) 

155. Organization, Manual, chap. 3. (1 p.) 

156 . (Ref.) 'Public Relations and American 
Democracy, - ' Plmlott. 



•^Navy rublic Relations Manual. For full titles of other 
books, see Bibliography, pp. 162-165* 
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160. Personal Preparation for Public Information 
or Internal Inf orraablon Duties ( 1 ) 



161. Personal Equipment, Cutlip, chap. 27 (9 pp. 

162. The Public Information Officer," Manual, 
chap. A -2 (6 pp.) 

163. (Ref.) “The public Relations Worker, 

Harlow, chap. IV (14 pp.) 

164 . (Ref.) ‘Personal Relations of the Public 
Relations Worker, Harlow, chap. V (11 pp.) 

200. Organizing an Information Program (5 hours) 

210. Information for a Purpose (1) 

211. 'Pact -Find ins— the First Step, 1 Cutlip. 
chap. 5 (20 pp.) 

220. Planning the Program to Accomplish the Purpose (l) 

221. Planning — The Jecond Step,' Cutlip, 
chap. 6 (15 pp.) 

222. (Ref.) "How to Obtain the Support of 
Public Opinion,*' Lesley, chap. 23 (26 pp.) 

230. Administration of the Public Information 
Office T31 “ 

231. Integrating the Function,* Cutlip, 
chap. 10 (13 PP*) 

232. 'Staff and Equipment for the PIO* Manual, 

, chap. A -2 , art 2204 

233* 'Administration," Manual, chap. 4 
-^234. Field Trip: Public Information Office, 

\ Ninth Naval District 

235* Field Trip: Public Information Office, 

Naval Training Center 

300. Communicating with the Public (7 hours) 

310. Factors in Communication (2) 

311. 'Communicating — The Third otep, 1 Cutlip, 
chap. 7, pp. 121-130 

312. Introduction to Semantics, Syllabus (8 pp.) 

320, Writing for Readers (5) 

321. Getting Thoughts onto Paper: Shidle, 

chap. I -IV (27 PP*) 



^The proposed syllabus prepared by the writer. 
Appendix D. 
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322. Building the Lead on the Peg: Shidle, 
chap. V~VI (31 PP») 

323. Sustaining the Flow: Shidle, chap. VII -VIII 
(25 pp . ) 

324. Choosing the Words: Shidle, chap. IX-XII 
(58 PP.) 

325. Writing Practice: Shidle, chap. XIII -XV 
(33 PP.) 

400. Public Opinion (7 hours) 

410. Introduction to Public Opinion Theory (2 hours) 

411. The Nature and Characteristics of ^ 

Opinions and Attitudes, Syllabus (9 PP*) 

412. What is ''Public*' Opinion ? 

412.1 "The Mass, the Public, and the Crowd, 
Blxuner, in Berelson, chap. 1 (7 pp.) 

412.2 "Comments on the Nature of ‘Public’ 
and ’Public Opinion’. ’ Young, in 
Katz, chap. 2 (7 PP.) 

420. Communication and the Formation and Changing of 
Opinions' (3 hours ) 

421. A Look at the Process 

421.1 'Stereotypes, ' LIppmann, in Berelson, 
chap. 2 (9 PP*) 

421.2 "Some Principles of Hass Persuasion, 
Cartwright, In Katz, chap. 7 (12 pp.) 

422. Publicity That Failed 

422.1 'Report on an Educational Campaign: 

The Cincinnati Plan for the United 
Nations," Star & Hughes, ^mer. J. Soc., 
Jan. 1950 (11 pp.) 

422.2 Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns 
Fail," Hyman and Sheatsley, In Katz, 
chap. 7 (9 pp.) 

423. Some Factors in Perception and Belief 

423.1 The Evasion of Propaganda, Cooper 
and Jahoda, in Katz, chap. 6 (7 PP.) 

423.2 ‘The Influence of Source on Credibility, 
Hovland and Weiss, in Katz, chap. 6 

(11 pp.) 

423*3 ’Resistance to Counterpropaganda 

produced by One-Sided and Two-Sided 
Presentations, ’ Lumsdale and Janis, 

Pub. Opinion quarterly. Fall, 1953- 

(8 pp.) 



See Appendix D . 
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430. Measurement of Public Opinion (1 hour) 

431. 'How Surveys Are Made,' Keccoby and Holt, 
in Berelson, chap. 10 (12 pp.) 

440. Public Opinion and Democracy (1 hour) 

441. ’’The Current Status of American Public 
Opinion,' Hyman and Sheatsley, in Katz, 
chap. 1 (16 pp.) 

442. ‘Public Opinion Polls and American Democrat- 
ic Leadership,” Cartwright, in Katz, chap. 4 
(7 PP.) 

443. Mass Persuasion— The Moral Dimension, 
Merton, In Eerelson, chap. 9 (4 pp.) 

500 , Seminar ; Review of Area A (2 hours) 



B. THE NAVY AND UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY (17 hours) 

100. Organization, Mission, and Functions of the Navy 
(2" hours ) 

110. 'The Naval Establishment,” Naval Orientation, 
chap. 9 (19 PP*) 

120. 'The U. 3. Karine Corps," Naval Orientation, 
chap. 25, PP. 475-478 

200. The United States in the World Today (5 hours) 

210. Determinants of Foreign Policy (1) 

211. Is the United states Self-Sufficient? 

AFT 455 (12 pp.) 1 ** 

212. ’How to Measure a Nation's Strength, 

AFT 463 (12 pp.) 

220. Defense and Foreign Policy (l) 

221. ”How Our Foreign Policy Is Made," AFT 457 

(12 pp.) 

222. Where We Serve, AFIP 6 (12 pp.) 

223. ‘Our Department of Defense, AFIP 2 (12 pp.) 



12 

’AFT’ refers to Armed Forces Talk, a series of excel- 
lent pamphlets prepared by the .rmed Forces Office of Inforraa 
tion and Education, an agency of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, for internal information use. AFIP stands for 
Armed Forces Information Pamphlet, a similar series of publi- 
cations . 
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230. The United Nations (|) 



231. The United Nations Today, State Dept. 

Pub. 4298, pp. 1-2 & 4-14 

232. 'The U.N. — A look at the Record,' AFT 419 

(12 pp.) 

240, The American Hemisphere (£) 

241. Inter-Araerican Defense,' 1 AFT 437 (12 pp.) 



250. Our European Allies (1) 



251. "Europe Uniting," AFT 445 (12 pp.) 

252. NATO, 1 ' APT 471 (12 pp.) 

253. 'Questions and Answers — The European Defense 
Community, State Dept., Public Service Div., 
Dec. 1953 (4 pp.) 



260. Asia (1) 

261. ’Why We Serve in the Far East,' -FT 469 (12 pp.) 

262. Peace for the Long Haul — A Treaty with 

Japan," APT 386 (12 pp.) 

263 . The Situation in Southeast Asia,' AFT 453 

(12 pp.) 

264. The War in Indochina, AFT 439 (12 pp.) 

265 . India— Oriental ’Third Force* ? (12 pp.) 



300. Naval History (4 hours) 

310. A Brief Review of Naval History (l) 



311. The Navy and Sea Power, Naval Orientation, 
chap. 1 (9 pp.) 

’312. ’ Kakcrs of Naval Tradition, ’ Naval Orienta- 
tion, chap. 2 (17 pp.) 

313. The United States Marine Corps, ’ Naval 
Orientation, pp. 469-475 

320. The Navy in World War II . (2) 

321. Lecture based on chapters 22-31, Wescott, 
'American Sea Power Since 1775. 

322. Films or slides at discretion of instructor, 

330 . The Current History Program ( 1 ) 
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400, The Role of the Navy In National defense (4 hours) 

410. The Navy Today (2) 

411. The Principles of Sea Power," by Admiral 
Robert 3. Carney, U3N, reprinted from 
the 0. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 

Aug. 1953 (11 pp.) 

412. ‘Carrier Warfare,' Naval Orientation, 
chap. 15 (11 pp.) 

413 * Naval Aviation, 1 ' ibid., chap. 16 (21 pp.) 

414. 'Undersea Warfare, 1 ibid., chap, if (10 pp.) 

415. ’Amphibious Warfare,' ibid., chap. 18 (8 pp.) 

416. "Logistics," ibid., chap. 19 (3 pp.) 

417. Research and Its Effects on Naval Warfare, 
ibid., chap. 23 (9 pp.) 

418. "Essential Components,’ ibid., chap. 24 
(29 PP* ) 

420. The Navy and the Future (2) 

421. Address by Admiral Robert B. Carney, U3N, 
before the National Convention of the 
Military Order of the ,; orld wars, Pittsburgh, 
27 Oct. 1953 (7 PP.) 

422. The Navy's Role in Strategic Bombing, 
reprinted from American Aviation, Oct. 26, 

1953 (2 pp.) 

423. Atomic Victory Depends Upon the Navy, 

by Admiral Robert B. Carney, U3N, reprinted 
from Nation's Business Magazine, Feb. 1954 
* t (3 PP.) 

424. Sea Power's Sunday Punch, by Hon. John F. 

% Floberg, reprinted from Colliers Magazine, 

Oct. 5, 1952 

500. Seminar : Review of Area B (2 hours) 

510 . Summary 

511. Strong U. S. Defense for the 'Long Puli', 
Interview with admiral Arthur W. Radford, USN, 
reprinted from U. S. News and World Report, 
March 5, 1954 

512. Armed Forces Day, 1934, AFT 464 
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C. COMMUNICATING WITH THE PUBLIC THROUGH THE INFORMATION 
MEDIA (37 hours) 

100. Introduction to the Hass Media (4 hours) 

110. The Media and the Public (1) 

111. 'The Mass Media and the General Public, 
Cutlip, chap. 14 (32 pp.) 

112. 'Books, Libraries, and Other Media of 
Communication, Campbell & Metzner, in 
Katz, (pp. 235-242) 

120. What is News ? (1) 

121. "The Stuff that Makes the News, Warren, 
chap. IV (13 pp.) 

122. "Publicity in Public Relations, Stephenson, 
chap .1(9 PP « ) 

123. How to Cultivate News Sources, 1 Stephenson, 
chap. 2 (25 pp.) 

124. Exploring for Hidden Treasure, Stephenson, 
chap. 15 (13 PP.) 

130. The Navy and the Media (2) 

131. "Media," Manual, chap. 5, (8 pp.) 

132. Release of Information, Manual, chap. 6 

(10 pp.) 

200. Newspapers and Wire Services (6 hours) 

210*. Press Relations (1) 

"\211. "Press Relationships," Cutlip, chap. 15 

(11 pp.) 

212. ’Reaching the Public — The Press, ' 
Stephenson, chap. 3 (12 pp.) 

213. The Navy Story in the Newspapers, Manual, 
chap. A -3 (7 PP.) 

220 . Preparing Press Copy ( 4 ) 

221. Building the Pyramid : Lead Paragraphs (l) 

221.1 "Weaving the Word Pattern, Warren, 
chap. V (14 pp.) 

221.2 How to Begin the Story, : Warren, 
chap. VI (11 pp.) 

221.3 "Novelty in Leads, ’ Warren, chap. VII 

(11 pp.) 
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222. Completing the Pyramid 

222.1 Charting the Story structure, " Warren, 
chap. VIII (12 pp.) 

222.2 'News Re lease s," Stephenson, chap. 7 
(12 pp.) 

222.3 Peature Articles, ' Stephenson, chap. 8 

(11 pp.) 

223. Navy Hows Releases (2) 

223.1 ’’Style Sheet for Navy Public Informa- 
tion Writing,’’ Manual, Appendix D” 

(4 pp.) 

223.2 ’Example of Dispatch News Release,' 
Manual, Appendix "C" (1 p.) 

223«3 "Libel and How to Avoid It, ' Warren, 
chap. XV (10 pp.) 

223.4 "Libel and Privilege , ” Manual, 
articles 0517-9519 (2 pp.) 

230. The Effects of Newspaper Publicity (1) 

231. "What Missing the Newspaper Means, Berelson, 
in Katz, pp. 263-270 

232. ’Human Interest Stories and Democracy," 

Hughes, in Berelson, 317-326 

300. Radio and Television (6 hours) 

310. Introduction to Broadcasting Media (l) 

*311. 'Telex'ision and Radio," Stephenson, chap. 10 
(14 pp.) 

312. Radio and Television, ! Manual, chap. A -4 
v (6 pp.) 

313. Television and Radio, Manual, chap. 7 

„ (2 pp.) 

314. The Growth of American Radio," Chester, 
chap . 2 ( 17 pp * ) 

315. Recent Developments In Radio and Television, ’ 
Chester, chap. 3 (8 pp.) 

320 Radio (3 hours) 

321. Control of Radio (1) 

321.1 Federal Communications Comission, 
Chester, chap. 6 ( 7 pp.) 

321.2 "Stations and Networks, Chester, 
chap. 7 (9 PP.) 

321.3 ’Advertisers and Agencies, Chester, 
chap , 8 (11 pp . ) 

321.4 ’ Self-Regulation of Broadcasting, 
Chester, chap. 11 (8 pp.) 
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322 , Station Organization and Programming . ( 1 ) 

322.1 'Programing: Entertainment, Chester, 

chap. 4 (10 pp,) 

322.2 ’ Programming : Public Service and 
Information., Chester, chap. 5 (9 pp.) 

322.3 Inside the Station, Chester, 

chap. 14 (14 pp.) 

323. Writing and Production (1) 

323 .1 "Announcement®, Chester, chap 3 19 

(16. pp.) 

323.2 ’’News and Commentary, 1 Chester, 
chap. 23 (15 PP») 

323.3 "Sports and Special Event®, Chester, 
chap. 24 (11 pp.) 

330. Te levin ion (1) 

331- Television Works Like Thl®, ‘ Bcndlck, pp.4- 
332. "Television News, : Chester, pp., 336-3S8 

340. Radio, Television, and Public Opinion (1) 

341. Social Aspects of Broadcasting, Chester, 
chap. 1 (15 pp.) 

342. 'The Listener®,' Chester, chap. 9 (12 pp.) 

343. "Audience Research, Lazarsfeld, in 
Berelson, pp. 337-346 

344. 'Television and the Election,' Campbell, 

* in Katz, pp. 287-291 

400*. Photography and Its Relationship with the Other 
Kedla Tf-feuro’j — — — 

410. The Photographic Proces s (2) 

411. Use of press type camera® 

412. Darkroom Procedure 

420. Fho to graph y in Public Information (2) 

421, Industrial Photography, Stephenson, 
chap. 9 (18 pp.) 

422, Publicity on the Screen, ' Stept euo on, 
chap. 11 (ll pp„) 

423. Navy Public Information and Phot >- 
eraphy," Manual, chap, (4 pp. } 

424. Pictorial,’ Manual, chap, Q (t ip.) 
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500. Magazines, Books, and Miscellaneous Media (2) 

510, Reaching the Public— -Magazines,' Stephenson, 
chap. 4 (3.4 pp.) 

520. "Reaching the Public— Books,'' Stephenson, ch.p. 5 
(5 PP*) 

530. Pamphlet a. Brochures, and Manuals, Stephenson, 
chap. 12 (14 pp.) 

540. ’Magazines and Books, ' Manual, Chap. A -6 (4 pp.) 
550. ’Magazines and Books, Manual, chap. 9 (2 pp.) 

560. 'Miscellaneous Media, w Manual, art 2703 
570, (Ref.) Lesly, pp. 557-567 

600, Seminar i Evaluating the Effects of Publicity (1) 

610. 'Content Analysis,' Syllabus^”* 

620. "Trial by Newspaper, Klappsr and Clock, in Kat*:, 
pp. 105-112 

700. Fleet Home Town News Center (6) 

710. The Home Town News Program (1) 

711. 55 The Home Town News Program, ** Manual, chap, 10 

712. ‘Handbook for Fleet Horae Town News Center, 
pp. 5-26 and illustrations on pp. 27-4® 

720. Processing the Home Town News Story (5) 

721. Types of Stories and Copy -Desk procedure 

722. Photos for Homo Town Release 

=. 723. Recording the Home Town Interview 

724. students spend the afternoon on copy desk, 

% In media section, and on other practical 
assignments. 

800. Field Trips to Chicago Media Outlets (6) 

(Field trips include visits to a newspaper, a radio 
station, and a television station in downtown Chicago , 
These trips occupy one full day, possibly inciting 
the evening, but account for only six class-hours, ) 

900. Seminar : Review of Area C (2 hours ) 

910. (Ref.) 'How to Get Your Stor . cros*, Leal?, 
chap. 26, (158 pp., ) 
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D . C0IMMIGAT1MQ DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC 



100., Speech Writing snd Public Speaking (6 hours ) 

110. Speaking for a Purpose (1) 

111, ’Essentials of Effective Speaking, Monroe, 
chap, 1 (13 pp,) 

112, "The Process of Preparing a Speech, Monroe, 
chap , 5 (6 pp . ) 

113, "Speech Writing and Public Speaking,’ Manual, 
.ppendix ' J" 

120. Appealing to a Specific Audience (1) 

121. "Determining the Subject and Purpose of the 
Speech,’ 1 Monroe, chap, 6 (12 pp,} 

122. Analyzing the Audience,'* Koneoe, chap. 7 
(10 pp.) 

123- ’Selecting the Basic Appeal,’ Monroe, chap. 8 
(15 PP.) 

130. Organizing the Speech (1) 

131. ‘Supporting Main Points," Monroe, chap. 10 

(16 pp.) 

132. ’Organizing the Speech,' 1 Monroe, chap. 12 (27 pp.) 
133- Making an Outline," Monroe, chap. 13 (31 pp.) 

l40« Informing and Persuading (l) 

. l4l. "Wording the Speech," Monroe, chap. 14 (12 pp.) 

142. "The Speech to Inform," Monroe, chap, io 
•v (IS pp.) 

143. 'The Speech to Stimulate, Monroe, chap. 17 
(19 PP») 

150. Practice in Speaking (2) 

151. ’’The Speech to Convince,' Monroe, chap. 18 
(39 PP.) 

152. Speakers’ Guide for Service Spokesmen, 

Dept, of Defense (18 pp.) 

153. " Navy Speakers’ Guide, ' 

154. Quotable Quotes for 1954 

200 „ The Navy and the Community (2 hours) 

210. Community Relations (1) 

211. Community Relation-chips, Cutllp, chap. 12 

(12 pp.) 

212. Community Relations — an Inveatmcnt, 

Stephenson, chap, 16 (14 pp.) 

213 . (R*f . ) Lundborg , 
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220 , A Positive Approach to the Community (1) 

2 21. ‘CcasKunity Relations in Action, Stephenson, 
chap* 17 I 17 pp.) 

222. The Serviceman Goes to Town, APT 442 
300. Navy Civil Relations Programs (4 hours) 

310. Cruises and Orientation Programs (l) 

311. ’Guest Cruises,” Manual, chap* 12 (7 pp») 

320 „ Special Events (2|) 

321. 'Community Relations, ' Manual, chap. 13 
(8 pp.) 

322. "Special Events as a Public Information 
Medium. ' Manual, chap., A~7* articles 2701- 
2702 (4 pp.) 

323. "Special Events Check List,” Manual, Appendix 

(6 pp.) 

324 , "Public Relations in Close quarters— “Launch- 
ing of USS NAUTILUS/ Public Relations 
Journal, April, 1954 



APPENDIX C 



THE CURRICULUM AS APPROVED 3Y THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION 
AND FORWARDED TO THE CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 



U* S. NAVY 
STANDARD 
CURRICULUM 



CURRICULUM 

FOR 

INFORMATION OFFICERS TRAINING COURSE 

st 

U. S v NAVAL SCHOOL, JOURNALISTS, CLASS A 
SERVICE SCHOOL COMMAND, U. S. NAVAL TRAINING CENTER 
GREAT LAKES, ILLINOIS 



June, 19 5* 



None other than a gentleman as well as a season both In 
theory and practice is qualified to support the character 
of a commissioned officer In the Navy, nor is any man fit 
to command a ship of war who Is not also capable of consHuni~ 
eating his ideas on paper, in language that becomes his rank, 

- JOHN PAUL JONES 



I know of no task that is more complex, except possibly the 
task of government Itself, than that of engendering in a 
democracy an appreciation of the role of the Armed Forces, 

- JAKES FORRESTAL 



Military public relations is the business of maintaining 
mutually satisfactory understanding between the military 
and the civilian community. It transcends the simple 
mechanics of telling the people about land, air and sea 
power. It is a reciprocal process involving every aspect 
of human conduct in the field of human relations, , . . , 
The foundation of military public relations is public 
welfare. 



- ADMIRAL RO^EIiT 13, CARNEY, »N 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mission. The mission of the Information Officers Training 
Course is to familiarize selected officers with the field of 
public relations and to train them in the use of accepted 
practices and techniques in order that they may effectively 
carry out duties of prime responsibility in the Navy’s infor- 
mation programs* both public and internal. 

Objectives : In carrying out this mission, the course lias the 

following objectives: 

1. To refresh officers in their knowledge of the history 
and achievements of the united States Navy. 

2. To review the mission and functions of the Navy and 
its role in national defense. 

3* To provide an introduction to the study of public 
opinion and mass communication which is basic to effective 
public and internal relations. 

4. To familiarize officers with the Navy’s information 
programs, policies and directives. 

Administration of the Course . The Information Officers 
Training Course is a five week course of Instruction. Students 
attend class six hours a day, five days a week* for a total 
of 130 class hours. Students are expected to spend a minimum 
of three hours a day outside of class preparing for the fol- 
lowing day’s sessions. 

Scope of Study . The Course has been divided into five major 
areas as outlined below: 
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A. THE WAVY AND UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY* 

A review of naval history and the concept of sea power, 
the organization of the Navy and its relationship with other 
departments of the government, and a brief study of United 
States foreign policy. 

B. FOUNDATIONS OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATION . 

A basic orientation in the field of mass communication 
which includes the development of public relations as a man- 
agement or command function* an Introduction to semantics* 
practice in writing clear and understandable copy; an intro- 
duction to the study of public opinion. 

C. NAVY INFORMATION PROGRAMS. 

The organization and administration of Navy public in- 
formation and such special aspects of Navy information as 
civil relations, internal relations, the Naval Reserve, and 

at 

Navy recruiting publicity. 

V 

D. PUBLIC INFORMATION MEDIA. 

An examination of press, radio, television, and other 
information media, and the application of media techniques 
to the Navy’s information programs. 

E. CASE STUDIES AND PROBLEMS. 

On the basis of what has been studied in preceding areas, 
students are presented Navy information problems for group 
discussion and preparation of working solutions. 

The Course concludes with a three hour review seminar. 
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Text Materials . Students are issued textbooks and official 



publications which oust be returned on completion of the 
Course . In addition to issued textbooks., a reference library 
is available for the use of students. 

Schedule . Detailed scheduling of classes Is left to the dis- 
cretion of instructors. It is recommended that Areas A and 
B be scheduled concurrently during the first and second weeks 
of the course , with Area C beginning early In the second 
week and Area D beginning late in the second week or early 
in the third. The major part of the fifth week will be de- 
voted to Area E, The three -hour review and evaluation 
seminar should take place the final day of the Course. 

Lesson Flans , In the following pages, major areas of the 
Course arc outlined in detail and a lesson plan is provided 
for each class session. Students shall read the lesson plan 
and textbook assignments listed as ‘’required reading' prior 
to class sessions. Assignments Include, where appropriate, 
material from texts intended for college or business use, 
as well as selections from the Navy Public Relations Manual 
and other official publications. Material marked "reference 7 
is intended primarily for instructors and is available in 
the School library. Students are encouraged to familiarize 
themselves with reference material. 

Classroom Procedure . Classes will be conducted as lecture*, 
class discussions, or team projects. Training films and 
other training aids will be used where applicable . a high 
degree of informality and maximum participation by stu* cuts 
is recommended . 
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OUTLINE OP THE COURSE 



Condensed Outline 



Hours 

0. Introduction to the Course 2 

A . The Navy and United States World Policy 19 

B, Foundations of Public Communication 22 

C, The Navy’s Public Inf creation Program 37 

D. Public Information Kedia 43 

E, Case Studies 20 

F. Seminar: Review and Evaluation of the Course 3 



Total scheduled hours 146 

Flexible time available to be used at the 

discretion of the Officer In Charge k 



Total class hours 



130 



Detailed Outline 



0. INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE (2 hours) 

A. THE NAVY AND UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY (19 hours) 

1. The Meaning of Sea Power (2) 

2. The History cf the U. S. Navy (8) 

3. Organization for National Security (6) 

a. Components of the National Security Organization 

b. Roles and Missions of the Armed Forces 

4. United States Foreign Policy (3) 

a. Determinants of Foreign Policy 

b. Global Commitments 

B. FOUNDATIONS OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATION (22 hours) 

1. Introduction to Public Relations (5) 

a. The Importance of Relationships with the Public 

b. Defining Public Relations and Public Information 
e. Growth and Development of Public Relations 

d. Public Information in Government and the 
Armed Forces 

e. Personal Preparation for Information Duties 

2. Organizing an Information Program (3) 

a. Information for a Purpose 

b. Planning the Program to Accomplish the Purpose 

c. Limiting the Function: Relationships within 

the Staff 

3. Public Opinion (7) 

a. The Nature of Opinions and Attitudes 

b. -’hat Is Public Opinion? 

c. Communication and the Formation and Changing 
of Opinions 

d. Reasons for Failure of Information Campaigns 

c. Factors in Perception and Belief 

f. Measurement of Public Opinion 
g- Public Opinion and Democracy 

4. Communicating with the Public (7) 

a. Factors in Communication : Semantics 

b, Writing for Readers 
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C. THE NAVY'S INFORMATION PROGRAM (37 hours) 

1. Organization and Administration of Navy Informa- 
tion (10) 

a. Missions and Responsibilities 

b. Organization of Navy Information 

c. Management and Administration of the Public 
Information Office 

2. Navy Internal Relations (3) 

a. Relations with Civilian Employees 

b. Armed Forces Information and Education 

c. Internal Publications 

3. The Navy in the Community (9) 

a. Community Relations 

b. Civil Relations and Special Events 

c. The Importance of Letters 

4. The Navy and International Public Relations (2) 

5. The Naval Reserve (2) 

6. Public Information and Security (2) 

7. Navy Recruiting (5) 

a. The Navy Recruiting Service 

b. Navy Careers 

c. Visual Presentations in Recruiting 

D. PUBLIC INFORMATION MEDIA (43 hours) 

.at 

1. News and the Mass Media (2) 

a. Introduction to the Mass Media 

b. What is News? 

2. Newspapers and Wire Services (9) 

a. Press Relations 

b. Preparing Press Copy 

c. News Releases 

d. Navy Press Policy 

e. Effects of Newspaper Publicity 

3* Radio and Television (8) 

a. Introduction to Radio and Television 

b. Stations, Networks, and Advertisers 

c. Radio Station Organization and Programming 
<2. Preparing Material for Radio station Use 

e. Television 

f. Radio, Television, and Public Opinion 
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4. Photography (4) 

a. The Photographic Process 

b. Photography in Public Information 

5. Magazines, Books, and Miscellaneous Media (2) 

6. Fleet Home Town New3 Program (6) 

7. Field Trips (9) 

a. A small city daily newspaper 

b. A metropolitan daily newspaper 

c. A network radio station 

d. ix network television station 

8. Speech Writing and Public Speaking (3) 

E. CASE STUDIES AND PROBLEMS (20 hours) 

1. Review of Public Information Directives (2) 

2. Arranging a Press Conference or Briefing (2) 

3. Arranging a Guest Cruise (2) 

4. Community Relations Problem (3) 

5. Public Relations Planning for a Fleet Exercise (3) 

6. Public Relations at an Accident or Disaster (3) 

7. Planning Special Events (5) 

P. SEMINAR REVIEW AND EVALUATION OF THE COURSE (3 hours) 
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Session 0-1 and 0-2 



a . Topic : Introduction to Course 

b. Required Reading: Introduction to Curriculum 

CONFERENCE SENSE (NavPers 91139) 
o . Suggestions to Instructors: 

Open the session with introduction 
of instructors by officer in 
charge. Ask each student to 
introduce himself and tell some- 
thing of his personal and career 
background. Discuss course ob- 
jectives and areas of Instruction. 
Issue textbooks and other material 
required for course. Allow time 
for a question period. 
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ARM A - THE NAVY AND UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY 



(19 hour 3 ) 



Sessions A-l end A -2 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reading: 



c. Reference: 



d. Key PMnts: 

It 

1. The Meaning of Sea Pover. 

2. The beginnings of navies in the Mediterranean. 

(ft) Cretan civilization based on sea pover. 

Downfall due to loss of sea power. 

(b) Phoenician civilization developed through 
sea power. 

3. Sea Power and the Golden Age of Greece. 

(a) Sea Victory at Salami s, not the land battle 
of Marathon that ended Persian me nr re to 
Europe and coil. 



THE MEANING OP SEA POWER 

HAVAL ORIENTATION, Chapter 1 and 2 

TEE PRINCIPLES OF 3TA POWER, 

Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN, 
reprinted from ZJ.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, August, 1953- 
Mahan, THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON HISTORY. 

Sprout, FOUNDATIONS OP RATIONAL 
POVER . 

TEACHING NAVAL HISTORY, USMA. 
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(b) Greek safety ia "wooden walls”. 

*1 . Roman Sea Power - The Panic Wars. 

(a) Initial failure of Rcce to understand sea power. 

(b) Roman sea victory at Economu3. 

(c) Roman control of sea forced Hannibal to use 
Alpine route to invade Italy ultimately end- 
ing in his defeat at Kama. 

(d) Roman iiavy protects sea lanes. 

5 . Venice succeeds Constantinople as dominant sea 
power . 

6. The Age of Exploration and Colonisation. 

(a) Italy, Spain, Portugal, England. 

7. Defeat of Spanish A made and Rise of England es 
classical example of sea power. 

8. British Sea Power from tho Armada to the American 
Revolution. 

.at 

Sessions A~Vand A -4 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reeding: 

c. Reference: 



THE HISTORY OF THE U.3. IIAVY - 
FROM THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION TO 
THE WAR OF 1812. 

Westcott, AMERICAN SEA PC WHt SIMCE 
1775 . 

TEACHING NAVAL HISTORY. 



Mahan, THE INFLUENCE OP SKA POWER 
UPON HISTORY. 



Knox: A HISTORY OF THE U.3. NAVY. 
YOUR NAVY (NavPcrs 10600). 

Training Aids : Film, FH- 69 H 3 A "llletory of the 

U.S. Navy - War of Ind epend ence" 

(21 ainutea). 

Film, FN-6943B "History of the 
Navy - Wars vlth France and Tripoli" 
(20 minute 3 ) . 

Key Point 3 : 

1. The War of American Independence was in all it 3 main 
features a maritime war. 

2. Military lessons: 

(a) A maritime nation which la not aelf -sufficient 
is dependent upon sea borne commerce for 
existence. 

(b) It is impossible to fight a swirl tine war with- 

.3 k 

out chips which can stand up to the enemy . 

(c ) ’ Without naval support a numerous and compet- 

ent merchant marine ic useless. 

(d) Any Army cut off from its overseas source of 
supply and reinforcement is Impotent. 

3 . John Paul Jones end the Continental Navy. 

4. Origin of Naval Traditions. 

5 . Naval Wrr with France. 

6 . War with Tripoli 

7 . Jefferson's Gunboat Policy advocated by Congress 
as cheap aubotitute for a Navy. 
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Sessions A -5 and A -6 

a. Topic: THE HISTORY OF THE U.S. NAVY - 

THE NAVY III THE 192K CENTURY. 

b. Required Rending: None. 

c. Reference: TEACHING NAVAL HISTORY. 

V«3tcott, AMHIICA* SEA POWER SINCE 

1773 - 

Stevens and Westcott, A HISTORY OF 
SEA POWER. 

Knox, A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 

Sprout, THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER . 

YOUR NAVY (NavPers 10600). 

d. Key Points: 

1. The period of peace 1815 to 1861. 

(if) Naval technological developments. 

(b) West Indies operations. 

(c) Organization of five Bureaus to conduct 
business of Navy Department. 

(d) Founding of Naval Academy. 

(e) Opening of Japan by Cocenodore Perry. 

(f) Mexican operations - Conquest of Californio. 

2. Naval aspects of the Civil War. 1 

(a) Value of industrial potential and Navy Yards - 



concentration of Northern naval strength to 
destroy commerce end facilities of the South. 
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(b) Naval opera tions of the Wer. 

(c) Realisation that iaprovi nation no lone 01 * 
effective in modern naval warfare. 

3 . Period of decline in Navy 1066 - i860. 

4. The New Navy 1881 - 1897* 

(a) The White Squadron. 

(b) War College established 1885 . 

5 . Span! oh -^ner lean Vcr and Roosevelt Era 1 C 9 O ~ 1909 . 

(a) Primarily a naval conflict. 

1. Effectively trained personnel with good 
equipment decisive in complete rout of 
enemy’s fleet to end conflict. "Battle 
of Manila . " 

(b) Expansion in U.S. possessions primarily is 
a naval problem. 

6. Importance of the maintenance of en adequate Navy 

to -.handle any foreseeable commitment within 

prescribed limits. 

(a) Roosevelt policy, "Speak softly but carry a 
big stick." 

(b) Importance of prior preparation with 
intelligent reports of the enemy thereby 
developing proper tactics and strategy. 

(c) Research and development admittedly an 
asset to any Navy. 
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iJZ 31 STORY OF 'HIE NAVY - WORLD 
WAR I TO WORLD WAR IX. 

Mono . 

V/estcott, AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 

1775 - 

Knox, A HISTORY OP HIE LITITiD STATES 
IIAVY . 

Stevens & Westcott, A HISTORY OP 
SEA POWER. 

TEACHING NAVAL HISTORY. 

Sprout, HIE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER. 

YOUR HAVY (NavPers 10600) . 

d. Key Points: 

1. Hnprgence of the U.S. Into the twentieth century 
with insular possessions and global bases. 

it 

2. Great technological developments and techniques 
with corresponding research and development . 

3. Theories of liahan, Spyknan. and Mackinder and 
their influence on the aspiring world powers. 

4. Rise of German Noyy to protect her sea trade end 
colonies. 

5* Check of German expansion. 

6. Japan in Par East. 

7. Monroe Doctrine in New World. 

0. Attempted move of Germany through Balkans, Turkey 

and Asia Minor which finally resulted in World War I . 



Sessions A -7 and A -3 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reading : 

c. Reference: 
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9 . Wilson’s fieutmllty Proclamation - Aug. 1914. 

10. Congress authorized great naval building program. 

11. Declaration of War on Germany. 

12. Rear Admiral Sims confers with Britain's First 
See Lord, Admiral Jellicoe. 

13 . Convoy system adopted. 

14. Battle of Jutland. 

(a) Effect of German Fleet's defeat. 

15 . The three main Allied naval operations: 

(a) Blockade of Germany. 

(b) Anti-submarine campaign. 

(c) Transportation of American troops to France. 

16. Development of submarine end air operations. 

17 . Success of submarine warfare almost stops England. 
Retaliation of like use of submarine by U.S. and 
convoy system enables England to come back. 

.at 

18. Germany surrenders. 

19. Post-war position of Japan - mandated islands. 

20. Inevitable post-war reactions. 

21. Events leading to conferences. 

22. Limitations of Raval Armament: 



(a) 


Washington 


- 1921 - 1922 




0 >) 


Geneva 


- 1927 




(c) 


London 


- 1930 




(d) 


Geneva 


- 1932 - 1933 




(e) 


Limitation 


ends December 1936 with 


failure 




of second London Conference 1935 “ 


1936. 



23 . Results of conferences. 
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24. Failure to promote end support diplomacy with 
seapower results in: 



(«) 


Manchuria - 


1*31 


(b) 


China 


1932, 1937 


(c) 


Ethiopia 


1935 


(<*) 


Indo -China- 


1941 



25- Technological developments make great strides in 
ships and air arm and a ! *New Order of Sen Power.” 



Scs 3 lon 3 A-9 and A -10 
a . Topic : 

h. Required Reading: 
c. Reference: 



d. Training Aids : 



THE HISTORY OF THE NAVY - WORLD WAR II 

None. 

We 3 tcott, AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 

1775- 

Stevens & Westcott, A HISTORY OF 
SEA POWER. 

TEACHING NAVAL HISTORY. 

Sprouts, THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER . 

YODR NAVY (NavPers 10600) . 

Film, MN-6124 "Sea Power in the 
Pacific", (30 minutes). 



e. Key Points: 

1. Hew Neutrality Act of 193 9* 

2. Naval expansion - 1933-1940. 

3 . Leese of bases to U.S. in Atlantic. 

4. Lend Lease Act of 1941. 
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U.3. virtually at var in Atlantic actions in 
convoys . 

6. Diplomatic mission from Japan - Nov. 19*11. 

7- Attack on Pearl Harbor - Dec. 7, 19*11. Open 
declaration of var. 

8. Weather end its effect upon naval warfare. 

9- Geography and Logistics: 

(a) Science for global var comprised of Strategy, 
Tactics sad Logistics. 

(b) Development of Service Forces. 

(c) Offensive naval tactics of U.S. 

10. Global tactics of enemy repulsed by Allies through 
united efforts of all and immense "production” 
potential of an aroused U.S. citizenry. 

11. Development of Amphibious Warfare vith 'non- 
static" defense as /illied offensive in Pacific 

3k 

proves strategic success. 

(a) 'Carrier Task Force uses and effects. 

(b) Gilberts marks shift to all-out offensive on 
part of U.S. and Allies. 

(c) Neutralization of by-passed Japanese Island 
bases . 

(d) Philippine Campaign. 

(1) Submarines in Pacific. 

12. Continued global action in Europe and Mediterranean 
stressing role of European Navies. 

13. Defeat of Enemies' Navies enables destruction at 
homo reducing war to land actions. 
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14. Amphibious Invasions progress through North 
■Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, Mediterranean 
coast of France. Allies control seas end finally 
struck at vill through France in a final oveep 
into Germany forcing a surrender. 

15 . Finale in Pacific after strategic bcahings - terms 
signed aboard USS MISSOURI. 



Sessions A-ll and A-12 

a. Topic: ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY. 

b. Required Reading: NAVAL ORIENTATION, Chapter 9 . 

OUR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, AFIP 2. 

c. Key Points: 

1. The Organization for National Security is composed 
of the National Security Council, The Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and the Department of 

at 

Defense . 

A 

2 . The "National Security Council, 
a. The President and Vice President of the U.S. 

The Secretary of State, 
c. The Secretary of Defense. 

Joint Secretaries. 

(2) Special Assistants. 

(3) Armed Forces Policy Council. 

(4) Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

(a) Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(5) Military Departments . 

(a) Army, Navy, Air Force. 



a . 


The 


b. 


The 


c . 


The 




U) 




(2) 




(3) 




(M 




(5) 
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3* The Naval Establishment. 

(a) Background and Development of the Department, 

(b) Function and overall composition. 

(1) The ITavy Department. 

(2) The Shore Establishment . 

( 3 ) The Operating Forces. 

4. Director of Foreign Operations Administration. 

5- Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

6 . Secretary of Treasury. 

7. Central Intelligence Agency, 
d. Suggestions to Instructor: 

The Department of Defense Chart may be used for 
reference and discussion. 



SeS3lon3 A -13 and A -14 

a . Topic : a 

b. Required Reading: 



c. Reference: 

d. Training Aida: 



ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES - NAVY. 
NAVAL ORIENTATION, Chapters 15, 16, 
17, 18 , 19 , 24. 

Address by Admiral Robert B. Carney 
USN, before the National Convention 
of the Military Order of the World 
Wars, Pittsburg, Oct. 27, 1953- 
U.3. LIFE LINES (KavOp 04-P-105). 
Film, HK -7838 "Scr Power for 
Freedom”, (28 minutes) 



e. Fey joints: 

1. Importance of Oceans Jnd fx,us. 

(a) Thrco- fourths of globe is covered by oceans 
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and oca3 all inter-connceted and accessible, 
(b) Oceans and sees arc international areas. 

2. Major Mission of the navy. 

(a) Control of the Seas. 

(1) Control encompasses control of air over 
surface end water under surface. 

(2) Advantages of Control. 

(a) Enables U.S. to project military 
power to enemy and prevent him from 
doing likewise. 

(b) Permits continued use of seas in 
time of war to permit necessary 
materials import. 

1. U.S. dependent on foreign 
sources for many vital raw 
materials. 

3. Modern Methods of Achieving Control of the Sea. 

(a) Air-3urfoce Warfare 

(1) Offensive 

(a) Atomic approach. 

(2) Defensive 

(a) Atonic appraoch. 

(b) Sub-aurfacc Warfare 

(1) World War II operations. 

(2) Anti-submarine warfare. 

(a) Special weapons and devices. 

(3) 7*cst-v. r developments in sub- surface 
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4 . Conclusions : 



(a) U.3. Ilavy must be able to control s©&«. 

(b) Ik-vy nast be maintained as "first line of 
defense' 1 and as ’’first line of offense”. 

(c) Ilavy mu 3 t act as a deterrent to aggression. 

(d) Ilavy must be cognizant of all atonic develop- 
ments and be prepared to use some if situation 
demands its use. 



Session A -15 



a . 


Topic : 


HOLE OF THE ARMED FORCED - 
MARINE CORPS. 


b. 


Required Reading: 


NAVAL OBIIJfmTICN, Chapter 


c « 


£cy Points: 





Mission of the Marine Corps. 

(a) National Security Act of 1^47 assigns the 
% Marine Corps primary responsibility for the 

■it 

training in and development of tactics and 
equipment of the landing force in an 
amphibious operation. 

(b) Kot a second land army. 

Historical Background. 

(a) Original use as boarders and landing perty. 

(b) Increased 030 of coul and oil by Navy all 
over the world required defense for these 
bases. 



(c) Amphibious doctrine studied by Marines in 
1220's and 1930*3. 

(d) /t start of World War II Marine a were the 
only force in being that had a doctrine and 
trained troops for amphibious operations. 

3. Karine Corps Aviation 

(a) Mission - support of Fleet Marine units in 
their operations. 

(b) Primarily a tactical support weapon — well 
trained in close air support. 

4. Merino organisation is technically a separate 

service. Coxarsandant is responsible directly to 

the Secretary of the Ifovy. 

(a) Fleet Marine Forces and security detachments 
are under Naval Command . 

5. Components of the Marine Corps. 

(a) Supporting Establishment. 

\ (1) Administrative. 

(2) Supply and Training Activities. 

(b) Fleet Marine Forces. 

(c) Security Detachments . 

C. Marine Corps today. 

(a) Amphibious know-how with tactical close air 
support. 

(b) Combat readiness. 
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Session A-I 6 



a . 


Topic : 


ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES - ARMY - 
AND AIR FORCE 


b. 


Required Reading: 


WHERE WE SERVE, AFIP 6. 


e. 


Key Points: 





1. Mission of the Army. 

(a) Peacetime. 

(1) Training in preparation for var . 

(2) Special tasks. 

(b) War 

(1) Ground combat. 

(2) Overall method of operation. 

(a) Combined arms teams. 

(b) Joint operations. 

(c) Ultimate Objective - destroy enemy land forces 
in order to control vital ground areas. 

r 3k 

(d) Scope of employment. 

(e) v Sussacry of main points consistent with recent 

scientific developments. 

2. Mission cad Major Holes of A5.r Force. 

(o) Strategic Air Command. 

(1) Concept of Air Power. 

(2) Available Force. 

(3) Deterrent Factor. 

(4) Rapid Scientific Developments 
(b) Tactical Air Command. 

(1) Support of Array and Navy. 

(2) Coordination of Armed Forces. 
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(c) Air Defense Command. 

(1) Protection of U.S. from aerial attack. 

(2) Limi tat Ions . 

(3) Capabilities. 

Session A -If 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reading: 



c . Key Points : 

1. The United States depends upon foreign countries 
for,. raw materials, agricultural products and 
scientific knowledge, and for a market for our 
goods. 

2. National strength depends on: 

a. Location of a country. 

b. Its shape and size. 

c. Its climate. 

d. Raw materials and industry, 
o. Population. 

f. Political and social organization. 

g. Armaments. 



UNITED STATES FOREIGN RELATIONS - 
DETERMINANTS OF FOREIGN POLICY. 

IS THE UNITED STATES SELF- 
SUFFICIHtT? AFT 455. 

HOW TO MEASURE A NATION ’ S STRENGTH, 
AFT 463. 

BOW OUR FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE, 

AFT 457- 
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3 . These factors ere interrelated. No exact estimate 
can be node of a nation's strength. 

4. All these factors bear on the economic and military 
pover of a nation and hov strongly it can influence 
vorld public opinion. 

5- Definition of Foreign Policy. 

6. Roles in Determining Foreign Policy. 

a. President. 

b . Department of State . 

c. Congress. 

d. The People. 

e. The Armed Forces. 

Sessions A -18 and A-19 

a. Topic: UNITED STATES FOREIGN RELATIONS - 

GLOBAL COMMITMENTS. 

.at 

b. Required Reading: WHAT IS AGGRESSION, AFT 454. 

THE U.N. - A LOOK AT THE RECORD, 

AFT 419- 

INTER -AMERICAS DEFENSE, AFT 437- 
NATO, AFT 471. 

WHY WE SERVE IN THE FAR EAST, 

AFT 469. 

c. Reference: EUROPE UNITING, APT 445. 

WHERE WE SERVE, AFIP 6 

PEACE FOR THE LONG HAUL - A TREATY 

WITH JAPAN, AFT 3 O 6 . 
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TEE SITUATION IK SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AFT 453. 

THE WAR IU IHDOCHIKA , AFT 439. 



IKDIA- ORIEHTAL "THIRD FORCE r ?, 
AFT 391. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Soviet foreign policy and the nln3 of inter- 
national Communism. 

a. Diplomatic warfare. 

b. Propaganda and political warfare. 

c. Subversion from within. 

4. Economic warfare. 

e. Other non-nllitcry forms of aggression. 

2. The United nations. 

a. Purposes. 

t 

b. Organisation. 

c. What it has accomplished. 

A 

3 . United States Policy and Commitments in the 
American Ileal sphere. 

4 . Europe and the Atlantic . 

a. European Defense Cornual ty. 

b. RATO . 

5 . Pacific Defense. 

0 . 3oviet objectives in the Far East. 

b. United States defenses in the Pacific. 

c. Aid to non-Cocmunist nations in the Pacific 

d. JUSTUS Pact. 
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AREA D. FOUNDATIONS OP PUBLIC COMMUKXCATIOK 

(22 hours) 



Session D-I 

a. Topic: THE IMPORTANCE OF RELATIOKSHIPS 

WITH THE PUBLIC. 

b. Required Reading: PUBLIC RELATIONS SENSE, (NavPers 

91736) 

MILITARY PUBLIC RELATIONS, an 
address by Admiral Robert B. Carney 
before the Public Relations 
Society of America, May 5 , 195^. 

NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 
Appendix A, Chapter 1. 

c . Key Points ; 

1 . In a democratic nation, what goes on in every 
bri nch of government is the public ' s business . 
Within limits of security. Navy must keep the 
people informed: 

(a) So that they can make the decisions that will 
permit the Navy to carry out its mission in 
defense of the country, and 
(b) To create a public attitude toward the Navy 
which will build morale and produce top 
performance. 

2. Navy has not always appreciated importance of public 
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relations. At close of World W or II, Ifavy 
prestige was at a much lover level than Navy 
accomplishments should have merited. 

3 . necessity of achieving balance between security 
requirements and desirability of free flow of 
information. 

4. Development of Navy Public Information. 

5 . Objectives of Navy Information: 

(a) To inform. 

(b) To educate. 

(c) To create end sustain good will. 



Session B-2 

&. Topic: DEFINING- PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLIC 

INFORMATION . 

b. Required Reading: Cutlip & Center, EFFIXJTIVE PUBLIC 

% RELATIONS, Chapter 1. 

c. Reference: Lesly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 

Chapter 1. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Definitions of and distinctions between publicity, 
public relations, propaganda, and advertising. 

2. Public relations activities are not ends in. then- 
selves but rather means t> achieving good relation- 
ships with the public . 

Four possible "pathways to public favor". 
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Session B-i 



a. Topic: GROWTH AMD DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 

RELATIONS. 

b. Background: Public relations, as it is practiced 

in business end government today, did not ju3t 
happen. It exists, as It has existed in one form 
or another for thousands of years, because there is 
a definite need for a catalyst In the process of 
communication between large organizations and the 
people In 3 ide and outside them. 

The process and practice of public 
communication can be best understood against the 
background of the social factors that have given 
rise to public relations on its present scale. 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip & Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapters 2 and 3 . 

d. Refer eric e : Karlov and Black, PRACTICAL PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapter 1. 

c . Key Points : 

1. Force of public opinion was recognized long before 
modern terui3 were used to describe it. Raman 
expression: "Voice of the people is the voice of 
God". 

2. Public relations has developed to meet the needs of 
groups which sought public support. 

3 . Samuel Adams and his associates as "press agents" 
of the American Revolution. 

M . Amos Kendall and Andrew Jackson. 

5 . P.T. Barman and the theatrical press agents. 
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6. Big business shifts from '’Public be damned" 

attitude of late 18G0’3. Rise of public indigna- 
tion against the ‘bobber barons”. 

7- Ivy Lee and Edvard L. Bernays. 

8. Theodore Roosevelt sets a nev pattern for White 
House press relations. 

9. Government public relations In World War I. 

10. Grovth of public relations In government and 

industry since World War I. 



Session B-4 

a. Topic: PUBLIC INFORMATION IN GOVERNMENT 

AKD ARMED FORCES. 

b. Required Reading: Cutllp end Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapters 22 and 25. 

c. Reference: Pimlott, PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Port II. 

• it 

d. Key Points: 

1. American concept of government demands free flow 
of information between government and the people. 
Flow nu3t go in both directions. 

2. PJLmlott’s "two min arguments” for practice of 
public relations by government: reportorial and 
administrative . 

3. Objectives of government information efforts. 

K. Causes of hostility toward public relations in 

government . 

5. Grovth of public relations in the Armed Services. 
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6 . Defense Department Office of Public Information. 

7. Relationship between public relations and 
legislative liaison. 



Session B-5 

a. Topic: PERSONAL PREPARATION FOR 

INFORMATION DUTIES. 

b. Background: Public and internal Information jobs 

are not mechanical tasks. Information and publicity 
are not commodities cranked out of a machine. Nor 
is an understanding of how to write acceptable 
press copy or- where to find the right USAFI manual 
or Armed Forces Talk enough to make a good info mo- 
tion officer out of a good naval officer. 

It is no coincidence that much of 
modern public relations practice has grown up during 
a period of great progress In the social sciences, 
for public relations and internal information are 
aspects of something larger called ’’human relations’*. 
In spite of the vast strides the social sciences 
have made in the last 50 years, progress in human 
relations has lugged far behind progress in the 
physical sciences. Most people in and out of 
uniform agree that in the long run tho world's 
problems must be solved In the area of human 
relations, not with bigger and better bombs. 
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Hman relatione Is the study of hov 



to get along with people. It embraces formal studies 
from anthropology to semantics, end practical prob- 
lems that include military leadership, industrial 
relations, how to eliminate prejudice, and hov to 
get along with the wife. We aren't going into all 
of these areas in this course, for they are not all 
in the domain of pxiblic relations. But some of then 
may not be as far from public relations as they may 
appear et first glance. Remember, Admiral Carney 
has called military public relations "a reciprocal 
process involving every aspect of human conduct 
in the field of human relations”. 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip & Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapter 27. 

d. Reference: Harlow & Black, PRACTICAL PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapters IV and V. 

e. Key Points: 

1. Information officer must be a capable, well- 
rounded naval officer. 

2. He must get along well with people and like to 
deal with them. 

3. He must have administrative ability. 

4. Other officers will judge all information officers 
by his performance. 

5 . The public will judge the Navy on the basis of 
impression made by him. 
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Session B-6 

a. Topics ORGANIZING THE IHFORMATIQN PROGRAM - 

INFORMATION FOR A PURPOSE. 

b. Bf'.ckgrourid : Possibly the greatest single weak- 

ness in most information programs that don't quite 
succeed lies in their lack of planning. 

A good many info mat ion people, 
civilian and military alike, look on public rela- 
tions and internal Information as a one-way street 
down which flows a continual stream of traffic, 
always from the organization to the public . The 
traffic never stops on this street. It flows on 
and on, without ever a pause to see where It Is 
going, whether it is needed in the first place, and 
what it can accomplish if it reaches its destination. 

This type of operation, reduces pub- 

,Sfc 

lie relations to publicity, end measures its 
success in the number of words ground out or In the 
volume of press clippings collected every morning. 

It never gives a thought to the possiblity that 
perhaps publicity is not needed and nay not even 
be desirable, or that a problem might exist that 
cannot be solved by publicity alone or by the type 
of publicity now being Issued. 

When conducted along these linos, 
an information program not only is ineffectual — 
end therefore a waste of tine and money — but it 
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may be harmful, as well. 

A public relations or internal 
information program should be designed to accomplish 
e. purpose. It should be initiated because there is 
a specific need for it. The program should havo 
definite goals, and a route should be mapped to 
lead to these goals. 

Information goals, like any other 
objectives, may be long or short range. A good in- 
formation program will contain both, just as sound 
military planning contains elements of both 
strategy and tactics. 

Before an information officer can 
solve a problem, he must define it. Ills major 
tools, both in defining the problem and in solving 
it, are facto. All facts from every possible source 
should be collected end verified, then weighed and 
evaluated . 

Cn the basic of his evaluation of 
the facts, the information officer decides upon a 
course of action, outlines steps to be followed, 
end only then does he put his plan to work. 

Ills task doc 3 not end there, however 
He must re-evaluate the problem periodically, modify 
Ing short term goals and adjusting the program as 
may be necessary. And ho should also serve and 
evaluate the results of his efforts, adopting for 
future use whatever lessons he may have learned 
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from this experience.* 



Cutlip and Center apeak of this 
process os one of fact-finding, planning, and 
communicating. In the remainder of Area A", ve 
shall examine these three functions in some detail. 

c. Required Beading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapter 5 . 

d. Key Points: 

1. Necessity of first defining the problem before try- 
ing to solve it. 

\ 

2. Importance of two-way flow of information. "Emphasis 
on fact-finding and planning largely distinguishes 
public relations from the straight publicity function." 

3 . Value of research (not necessarily formal research) 
in public relations. 

4. Defining the publics. 

5 . Selecting the audience. 

.at 

Session 3-7 % 

■it 

a. Topic: ORGANISING TEE INFORMATION PROGRAM - 

PLANNING. 

b. Background: A veil planned information program 

does not subordinate long range goals in favor of 
expediency. It keeps in mind the ultimate objec- 
tives of the organization while taking into account 
every day problems. 

Adapted in part from "The Anatomy of Public Relations 
Procedure, ' Copyright, 1J53> by Dr. Howard Ctephcnson, 

President, Community Relations, Inc., New York, Used with 
permission. 
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A few minutes — or even a few days — 



of planning, writing down objectives, and fitting 
the program to the need may save days or weeks of 
fruitless wheel -spinning when the program actually 
is put into effect. 

This is not to say that the informa- 
tion officer must go by a book. There are situations 
where he has little or no time to plan and no 
opportunity to break out a magic formula. But no 
commander would schedule a major operation without 
planning, and no command should try to solve its 
public or internal information problems on the spur 
of the moment. The military commander rises to 
emergencies because he has first learned the funda- 
mentals of his profession in planned exercises and 
operations. The information officer who is U3ed 
to planning his program to achieve a specific re- 
suit is also more likely to think clearly and make 
sound judgements quickly than is the PIO who finds 
it easier to operate by hunch and guesswork. 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapter 6 . 

d. Reference: Lesly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 

Chapter 23 . 

e. Key Points: 

1. Analyze the public relations problems. 

2. Establish long and short range goals. 

3 . Adopt a plan of action. 
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4 . 



Obtain policy guidance end concurrence of the 
command . 

5 . Carry out the program as planned. 

6. Evaluate results. 



Session B-8 

O. Topic: LIMITING THE FUNCTION: RELATION- 

SHIPS WITHIN THE STAFF. 

b. Background: Public relations i3 a frequently 

misunderstood function both in government end in 
the business world. The public relations director 
or information officer often is left off the rout- 
ing slip vhen he should be consulted, and ho often 
is expected to do things that are not properly 
within his bailiwick. This is true of any relatively 
new function, but it becomes less true as the lnfor- 

.Sfc 

nation officer becomes a recognized member of the 
staff "team . " 

Gaining acceptance of himself end 
hia function by the staff is essential to the 
Information officer's success in his job. Un- 
fortunately, this cannot be done by formula. No 
two commanders, not two staffs, no two information 
officers are exactly alike. The information offi- 
cer must gain the confidence of his command and 
demonstrate his ability to do his job efficiently 
end effectively. 

Cutlip and Center offer some sound 
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advice on clarifying the function and putting its 
boundaries in writing. 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip, INTEGRATING THE FUNCTION, 

Chapter 10. 

d. Key Points 5 

1. Information officer's relationship with other members 
of the 3taff largely determines how successful he 
will be in hi 3 job. 

2. Difference between public relations as a means and 
the state of good public relationships which is an 
end. 

3. Importance of defining the functions of the informa- 
tion officer to avoid conflict with other staff 
functions. 

Session: B-9 a 

a. Topic; % INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC OPINION— 

•He. 

TEE NATURE OP OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES. 

b. Background: Every information endeavor, whether 

it is directed to an external ’'public, 0 to members 
of the organization sponsoring the campaign, or to 
a small boy whose mother tells him it is dangerous 
to play In the street, is designed to affect be- 
havior in some way. A press agent ' 3 fiction about 
a movie starlet is intended to increase her pop- 
ularity. A clergyman '3 sermon, which may be 
entirely factual in content, is designed to make 
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bis congregation behave in a certain way. An 
Armed Forces Talk about the foundations of 
democracy is designed to increase the service- 
man's appreciation of American ideals and to make 
him a better soldier, sailor, airman or Marine. 

It motivates him to fight for democracy. 

Military public information may be 
an entirely dispassionate statement of fact. It mdy 
contain no element of persuasion. Yet Its aim is to 
increase public understanding and support of the 
Armed Services. It is designed to produce certain 
typc3 of behavior on the part of the public, be- 
havior that is considered favorable to the services 
and in the public interest. There is nothing In- 
appropriate in attempts by unlt3 of government, 
including the Armed Services, to achieve public 

.at 

understanding of their missions and problems or 
public support for their activities. Without such 
public understanding and support, no large govern- 
ment unit could function. 

14 

c. Required Reading: Rone. 

d. Key Points: 

1. The four factors in human actions: stimulus, response, 
personality variables, and situational variables. 
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2. Attitudes as personality factors affecting individual 
responses to stimuli* Definition of an attitude. 

3 . Characteristics or measurable dimensions of an 
attitude: direction, degree, intensity, and ealiency. 

4. Information is most likely to affect salicncy before 
it affects other characteristics of an attitude. 

5 . Attitude measurement. 

6. Informal attitude measurement. 

7 . Opinions and attitudes, 
e. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Present as a lecture, pointing out that the 
purpose of sessions B -9 through B-15 is not to 
produce accomplished opinion analysts but rather 
to provide a fundamental understanding of opinion 
processes vhich can be of value in planning and 
carrying out an information program. 



Session B-10 

a. Topic: WHAT IS "PUBLIC'” OPINION? 

b. Background: Wo have seen that attitudes aro 

internal predispositions to act in certain ways 
toward certain things and that opinions are ex- 
pressions of Internal predispositions toward 
specific issues (and that there is no distinct 
dividing line between the two ) . But up to now wo 
have been talking about private, personal opinions. 
What is this thing called "public” opinion? 



To answer this question, ve must 
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fir3t decide what we mean by "public." 

Ing about the whole world, everybody In the country, 
the whole town, or gone wore United group? One 
accepted definition Is that a public is a group 
of people — not necessarily all in one place, known 
to each other, or organized In any way — who are 
all affected by one i 33 ue. This viewpoint sees 
the concept of "public" dependent entirely on the 
definition of the issue. The more narrowly the 
issue Is defined, the smaller and more special be- 
comes the public. 

c. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

art. 2102 end 2103 * 

d. Reference: Berelson, READER IK PUBLIC 0PIUI0K 

AND COMMUNICATION, pages 43-49* 

Katz, PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA , 
-t, pages 62 - 66 . 

•t 

e. Key Points: 

1. Definition of a public. 

2. Discussion of the Navy's publics. 

3 . Idass and crowd behavior. 

4. Public opinion is a concensus, not a unanimous 
foeling. It is shaped not only by the number of 
opinions on each side of the question but also by 
the degree and intensity of Individual opinions. 

The articulate minority may have more influence on 
public opinion then the majority. 

5 . Three phases in the process of opinion formation: 
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ri3e of the issue, discussion, end arrival at 



concensus . 

Session B-ll 

a. Topic: CO**WI CATION AND THE FORMATION 

AMD CHAHGIHG OF OPINIONS. 

b. Required Reading: None. 

c. Reference: Berelson, READER IN PUBLIC OPINION 

AND COMMUNICATION , pages 61-69. 

Katz, PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA, 
pages 382-393- 

d. Key Points: 

1. People do not judge issues on basis of fact but 
rather on individual interpretation of facta. 

2. Our vision ia obsured by what Lippsann cello 
"pictures in our heads.” 

3. In qrder to affect opinion, a persuasive message 
must actually reach the sense organs. The individual 
muot be more than exposed to it. He must perceive 
it. 

4. For mass persuasion methods to induce a person to 
behave in a particular way, that person must be 
made to sec tho action as a path to some personal 
goal . 

5. To induce the action, the message mu3t reach the 
individual at a time and place where ho not only 
will be motivated but also will have the opportunity 
to react In the manner desired. 
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c. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Bspliasizc the concept of stereotypes, 

"pictures in our heads, " vhich is central to the 
whole area of public opinion. Illustrate key points 
with examples. 

Session 3-12 

a. Topic; REASONS POP. FAILURE OP INFORMATION 

CAMPAIGNS . 

b. Required Reading: None. 

d. Reference; 'Report on an Educational Campaign; 

The Cincinnati Plan for the United 
Nations, " AMERICAN JOURNAL OP 
SOCIOLOGY. January 1950 . 

Eats, PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA, 
pages 552-531- 

.5k 

e. Key Points; 

V 

1. Information output is not equivalent to information 
actually absorbed by the public. 

2. Absorption of information is uneven. Information 
is more likely to be absorbed by people who are 
interested In a subject than by people vho are 
apathetic . 

3 . It is more likely to be 1 . boorbed by people vho are 

lready favorably disposed. 

J*. rule process of "self -selection, " vhereby people 
who least need to be convinced arc most likely to 
listen to the message, m-ken the information 
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officer's job more difficult cad nr Lea publicity 
output a poor ihdex of success, 
p. Information clone does net always change opinions. 

It is usually necessary to make the "corncn man” 
see some likelihood of personal gain or gratifica- 
tion of some desire in order to induce him to 
think 02’ ect in a given way . 

Session B-13 

a. Topic : FACTORS IE PERCEPTION A HD BELIEF. 

b. Background: In the previous session, ve cav 

how information campaigns can fail to increase 
public knowledge on issues publicized 01* to 
effect public attitudes toward the subject. In 
this session, wo shall examine some factors that 
directly effect perception of the message and bear 
onSfhethcr or not the message, once received, is 
likely to bo believed. 

c. Required Reading: None. 

d. Reference : Katz, PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA , 

pages 313-319, and 337-3**7. 
’'Resistance to Counterpropagpn&a 
Produced by One-Sided and Two- 
Sided Presentations, *' PUBLIC 
OPINION CuAR TELLY, Fall 1953- 

c. Kc?y Points: 

1. People with strong feelings on a particular subject 
often fail to perceive a nessago which conflicts 



uith their o\m attitudes , or vill distort the 
message so that it does not conflict. 

2. People are more likely to believe a message from 
a credible source than from one they consider un- 
trustworthy — regardless of the content of the 
message. 

3 . In presenting a. persuasive argument, it Is viscr 
to present both sides of the argument , refuting 
opposing points during the discussion. This pro- 
cedure tends to "inoculate” the audience against 
effects of later opposing arguments. 

f. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Present as lecture, describing experiments 
discussed in reference material. Relate to Havy 
information problems through the use of examples, 

,3k 

Session B-l4 -u 

a. Topic : MFA3C*IMFIJ r i? OP PUBLIC OPXHIOH . 

b. Background: The research reports discussed in 

earlier sessions show hov complex and opinion 
measuring problem can be, and hov many controls 
are necessary to insure that results ascribed to 
atinuli introduced by the experimenter vere not 
actually caused by other factors. This session 
consists of & lecture on opinion measurement, 
briefly discussing problems of sampling, question 
bios, coding, analysis, and other matters of 
research design. 
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None. 



c . Required Reading : 

d. Reference: Dcreleon, RKADBR IN PUBLIC OPINIO!? 

AID CGMJIUin CATION, pages 499-53.0. 

e. Key Points: 

1. Defining the purpose of the survey. 

2. Selecting the population to be covered by the 
survey . 

3. Problems of selecting an unbiased scruple. 

4. Use of "open "and "closed*' questions. 

5. Necessity of avoiding emotionally "loaded" 
questions or wording which suggests certain answers. 

6. Training of interviewers. 

7. Coding questionnaire- answers for case of tabulation. 

8. Interpreting survey results: dangers of too broad 
generalization from limited data. 

.at 

Cession B-15 -t, 

a. Topic: * PUBLIC OPINION AND DSHOCRACY. 

b. Background: No preoccupation with the processes 

of opinion formation and change should be permitted 
to overshadow our understanding of the place of 
public opinion in our Democracy. Our government 
is founded on the principle of popular sovereignty. 
Lverything it does depends, in the long run, on 
the will of the people. 

c. Required Reading: Hone. 

d. Reference: Katz, PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA, 

paces 33-48, 226-233, and 508-522. 
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Bcrelson, TJUam II PUBLIC 

opinion AKD CC3MHOHCATIOH, pares 
465-468. 

e. Key ?oint3: 

1. diaMWury of the degree of public Interest In and 
attitudes toward major issues. 

2. Opinion research as a link between the people and 
"big government." The use of polls to ascertain 
public opinion on important issues. 

3. The moral issues raised by knowledge of macs 

per sun 3 3 ion techniques : the choice between 

"being a less than fully effective technician and 

a scrupulous human being or an effective technician 
and a less than scrupulous human being. ” 

4. His -use of mass persuasion: Goebbel3* propaganda 
techniques . 

Sessions 13-16 and B-l? 

a. Topic: 0»JIOHICA3EIMG KITH TUT PUBLIC: 

FACTORS III COtfJfUKICATIOI. 

b. Required Reading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

KBLAII01f3, Chapter 7- 

c. Reference: Leo, LANGUAGE HABITS IH HIWVI7 

AFFAIRS. 

Chase, THIAKHY OF WORDS. 

d. Key Points:^ 

1. Barriers to communication: censorship, lack of 
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time to ccasciunicate fully,, distortion arising 
from compressing and abridging, vocabulary 
difficulties, and fear of facing facts. 

2. Communication is most effective when based on 
common, experience. 

3 . Iloed for improvement of casmnunie&tlonf misunder- 
standings are often caused by different interpreta- 
tions being given the came word. 

4. Words, like billboards, arc signs. They signify 
certain '’tilings” to people vho have learned to 
interpret then as signs of these ''things." 

5 . The cir cun stances under which a sign signifies a 
certain ” thing” comprises the context of the sign. 

6. There is no guarantee that a sign will signify tho 
same "thing” to the seme person in different con- 
tents or that it will have tho sene moaning for 
different interpreters In the same context. 

7 . Words ere like road maps. They represent something . 
They are not the thing Itself any more than a line 
on a map is the road. 

8. Words are based on observations or perceptions 
which necessarily are incomplete. Every observa- 
tion is an abstraction (simplification). It 
records salient features of the ’thing ' and 
Ignores features which arc not Important in the 
particular context. 

j. Inference based on verbal description is reliable 
only when it takes into account the ’’non -dines s " 
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of the description. In. draving conclusions , it 
must be remembered that "facts" are only partial 
and that evory description, contains an implied 
"etc . M 

10. The changing nature of most "facts'’ and the differ- 
ence between characteristics of the group and of 
individual members can be emphasized by the mental 
habit of indexing. 

11. Because the reader or listener does not evaluate 
critically, the coramunlcator must do this for him. 

A writer or speaker who is conscious of these 
pitfalls of language can help his audience avoid 
them. 

Session p-lQ 

a. Topics .» WRItIHQ FOR READERS: GETTIIIG 

% THOUGHTS ONTO PAPER . 

b. Background: In THE TZRhmX OF WORDS, Stuart 

Chase tells of an immigrant plumber who wrote to 
a government bureau asking advice about using 
hydrochloric acid to open shopped up pipes . The 
Bureau, in unintelligible gobbledygook, advised 
against using the acid. The grateful plumber wrote 
back, full of thanks, assuring the Bureau that 
he would follow its advice end use tho acid. 
Somewhat concerned, the Bureau wrote another 
letter of caution, agrin in technical jargon, 
the immigrant could not hope to understand. 
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Again, the plumber answered, still glad tho 
Bureau agreed. Finally, someone in the Bureau 
took the bull by the horns and "wrote: "Stop 

using hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the 
pipes." « 

A good deal of Navy writing also 
obscures its meaning in awkward, stilted phraseo- 
logy. The civilian, especially the newspaper 
editor, who gets a letter or nev3 release fron 
the llavy that is full of unexplained shop -talk 
or stuffy official verbiage will not wasto time 
trying to understand it. Bo simply gives it the 

deep-3lx. 

In dealing with the public, the 
burden is on the communicator . It is his job to 
make himself clear. If he falls to do so. It is 
his*\fault, not the reader's. 

Previous assignments contained some 
theoretical considerations about language and the 
behavior of vords or signs.” The next five assign- 
ments examine sane practical suggestions from tho 
editor of an engineering magazine whose job for a 
number of years has required him to tr nsl&to 
technical talk into every day English. 

V/e could spend five days or five 
vc ok s studying Shidlc's CLEAR WRITING FOR EA3X 
1J~.kv£N G. But since tine is limited, we will go 
through It rapidly. Our practice in clear vriting 
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does not end vitn these five sessions, however. 
Shidle’s theories about plain talk should be 
borne in nind when ve cone to press copy, radio, 
and public speaking later in the course. 

c. Required Reading: Shidle, CLEAR WRITING FOR EAST 

READING, Chapters I - IV. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Sloppy writing often is & sign of sloppy thinking. 
The best way to avoid sloppy writing i3 to get 
thoughts in order before beginning to write. 

2. The "peg" is a useful device for getting thoughts 
in order. It is a 3 ingle sentence in which is 
expressed the central idea of the piece to be 
written. 

3 . Practice in writing "pegs" on which to hang a 
story or a letter will lead to clearer writing. 

miTim FOR READERS: BUILDING THE 
"LEAD" ON TEE 'PEG." 

Shi die, CLEAR WRITING FOR IASI 
READING, Chapters V k VI. 

c. Key Points: 

1. The next step after finding a "peg" sentence is to 
build a ’load" paragraph. 

2. The lead paragraph states the central idea more 
completely than the peg. 

The lc~d is the actual beginning of the finished 



Session B-19 
a . Topic : 



b. Required Reading: 
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article. It tells the reader what the piece is 
about vithout making hia wade through several 
hundred words of useless introduction. 

Session B-20 

a. Topic : WRITING FOR READERS: WSSAIHIHG 

TBS FLOW. 

b. Required Reading : Skidlo, CL EftR WRI'IIHG FOR FAST 

RSADIHG, Chapters VII mid VIII. 

c . Key Points : 

1. Lively sentences keep the reader moving through 
the article. 

2. To keep the piece flowing smoothly., sentence 
structure should vary. Gent cnees should not be 
too long. 

3. To Improve writing style* listen for sentences 

.Sfc 

that march" and try to write more of then. 

a 

V 

Session a -21 

a. Topic :> - WRIT1RG FOR READERS: CHOOSIRG USE 

WORDS. 

b. Required Reading: Shidle, CLEAR WRITIBG FOR EAST 

READING, Chapters IX through XII. 

c. hey Points: 

1. ’’Dead" vord3 have no color. 'They convey no feelirv. 
Effective writing contains 'words that live. 
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Sc 3 a Ion B-22 

a. Topic: KRItTiHG FOR HEADERS: SCMMilY OF 

THE TOPIC. 

b. Required Reading: Sfcidle, CLEAR WRITHJG FOR 1ASY 

R FAD I HO , Chapters XIII through XV. 

c . Suggestions to Instructor : 

Siidle's hook is deceptively easy reading. 

He lias applied his ovn system in Tilting it. It 
is easier to read a hook on clear writing than to 
write clearly. Refer to Ghidlc periodically 
throughout the course, especially in the sections 
devoted to press and radio copy and public speak- 
ing. Urge students to keep in nind his suggestions 
about the '’peg*, the "lead, n "sentences that 
march," and "words that live." 



AB1A C - THE HAVY * S INFORMATION PROGRAM 
(37 hours) 



Session C-X and C-2 



a . 


Topic s 


MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


b. 


Required Reeding: 


HAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL 






Chapters 1 and, 2. 


c . 


Reference: 


General Order 19* 


d. 


Key Points: 





1 . The public information mission of the navy is to 
keep the public informed of the necessity for the 
Jfevy ns an instrument of national security, and 
of the activities of the Havy Vitkin the limits 
of ^security requirements. 

2 . Alt^ccwHiands are responsible for carrying out 

.it 

this mission. 

3 . Secretary bf the Navy is directly responsible for 
relationships between the Navy and the Public . 

4. Chief of naval Operations is responsible for 
implementation of Secretary’s policies throughout 
the Naval Establishment . 

5 . Mission of the Chief of Information is to collect 
appropriate information within the He. ml Estab- 
lishment for dissemination to the public and to 
keep Hava 1 personnel lnfqrmod regarding Hr-val 
policiec. 
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6. Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, 
is the sole releasing agency at the 3eat of govern- 
ment . 

7* Commandant, U.3. Karine Corps, is the direct repre*^ 
sentative of the Secretary of the Havy regarding 
Marine Corps public information. 

0. Bureaus and Offices are responsible for implement- 
ing public information policies in shore activities 
under their control. 

9. Commanders in Chief of Fleets and the Chief of 
Naval Air Training are directly responsible for 
public information natters within their commands. 

10. Naval District Commandants are responsible for 
public information natters in the areas under 
their ccsarnnnds. 

11. Public Information Officers have definite duties 
and^responslbilitiec as defined in the ITavy Public 

it 

F.elations Manual. 

Session C-3. C-4 and C - { ‘ 

a. Topic: ORGANIZATION OF NAVY INF0R2/ TI ON. 

b. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapters 3 »ud 4. 

c. Ley Points: 

1. Organisation of the Office of Public Information, 
Department of Defense. 

2 . Organisation of the Office of Information, Navy 



Department . 
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Organisation of a ship or station public 
information office. 

4. Definition and interpretation of public lnfoma- 
tion activities. 

5 . A33lgnnent, fitness , designation, and training of 
information officers. 

6. The Journalist program. 

7 . Accounting end expenditure of funds. 

Sessions C -6 through C-10 

a. Topic: 

b. Required Reading: 

c. Rcferenco: 

.at 

d. Key Points: 

1. Qualifications of the Information officer. 

2. Physical requirements for the information officer. 

3 . Relationship betveen the information officer *nd 
the commanding officer. 

4. Relation .3 vith other members of the staff. 

5- Staff and equipment required. 

6 . Administration of the photographic laboratory. 

e. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Devote one to tvo hours to lecture and dis- 
cussion. Arrange field trips to the Public Inform 
tion Offices of Headquarters, Ninth Naval District 
and Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, vhcro the 



MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OP 
THE PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE. 
NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 
Appendix A, Chapter 2. 

MAIIUAL OF NAVAL PHOTO CBIAPKY, 
Copters 1-4. (classified) 
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District and Center Public Information Officers 
can discuss their X'unctioas. 

Session C-ll 

e. Topic: IKTHIHAL BELA TI OHS: CIVILIAN 

ae?Loiaas. 

b. Required Beading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELA.TICI3, pages 187-1*6. 

c . Reference: Karlov & Black, PRACTICAL PUBLIC 

BIZiA TICKS, Chapter LX. 

Lesly, PUBLIC BELA ‘HOBS HARDBOCK, 

Copter 5 . 

d. Key Points: 

1. Approximately one-third of Armed Forces manpower 
is aie.de up of civilians. Tho Armed Forces employ 
about half of the civilians working for the entire 
federal government. 

■V: 

2. Civilians do essential jobs for which uniformed 
personnel normally ere not available. / bout half 
of tho Bevy’s employ cos are veterans. 

3 . Civilian employees must be made to fool that they 
are part of the teem. Bad feeling among naval 
and civilian personnel hurts l>o th end is bad for 
the Kavy. 

The civilian employee suggestion program inert*. ses 
efficiency and builds morale. 

5 . Internal eommunic tions - bulletin boord3, station 
newspapers, etc. - should not overlook civilUn 
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employees. Civilians can also be news sources 
for stories which will reflect creditably on 
the command and the navy. 



Sessions C-12 end C-13 

a. Topic: IHTHRMAL RELATIONS: ARMED FORCES 

INFORMATION AMD EDUCATION. 

b. Required Reading: Stephenson & Prafcsner, PUBLICITY 

FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapter 
13- 

c. Reference: INFORMATION AND EDUCATION MANUAL, 

( IlavPcr s 16 , 563 ) . 

Losly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 
Chapter 6 and 35. 

Ilarlow h Black, PRACTICAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, Chapter XXVII. 

% Bcntly, EDITING TEE COMPANY 

PUBLICATION, Chapters 1, 3-13, 
17-20, 23 end 27. 

d. Key Points: 

1. The purpose of an intornal publication. 

2. Keeping the publication geared to the audienco. 

3. Use of internal publications to explain command 
policy, outline Navy directives and policies of 
interest to headers, end show the Navy's role in 
national affairs. 

4. Navy internal publication: ALL HANDS and NAVI L 
AVIATION NEWS. 
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5. Use of the Armed Forces Pres3 Service clip 
sheet end rants. 

6. Armed Forces Radio Service in areas outside the 
United States. 

Sessions C-16. C-1T and C-lO 

a. Topic: COMMUNITY RELATIONS, 

h. Background: The state of national public 

opinion on any issue is the sum of local opinions. 

If the issue has local as veil as national flavor, 
local opinions are more likely to be affected by 
local aspects than by any but the most transcendent- 
al of non-local factors. Barring questions of 
high policy and sensational announcements vith 
high emotional content — both of which tend to 
affect public opinions on specific, and usually 
temporary, issues — national public opinion toward 

\ht 

the Ravy, that i3 the degree of respect In which 
the Ifevy is generally held by the American people, 
will depend to a large extent on how people in 
large and small communities all over the country 
feel toward local naval installations. 

Is it a good employer? Arc its 
people well behaved? Does its management care 
about the community? Does it contribute to 
community life or just take from it? Docd it 
serve a useful purpose? Is It wasting the tax- 
payer’s money? These are some of the questions 
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asked and answered ubout every Navy Installation 
from Puget Sound to Key Ucsfc. 

Unfortunately, these questions 
ere not always asked aloud. Karo often they are 
asked silently, even unconsciously, as people of 
the community form their opinions of the Havy. 

The answers are based on day-to- 
day impressions of the installation as a neighbor. 
A chance remark by a civilian employee — the 
appearance of buildings, fences, and gates — the 
attitude of sentriea or be so police — a speeding 
or double-parked Ilnvy car — a Navy wife active in 
PTA — uniformed men and women acting offensively 
in public — a proudly worn uniform — a salute, 
smartly rendered end smartly returned — the annual 
contribution to the Community Chest — these ere the 
souJ'ees of contact between the Navy and the 
community. To the community, they toll whether 
or not the Navy is a good neighbor, a local asset. 
For the Navy, they largely determine the reception 
that awaits liberty parties, the welcome accorded 
Iiavy families seeking housing in the community, 
what kind of white and blue collar workers will 
*. pply for Navy jobs and how parents and educators 
will look upon Kavy recruiting offorts, how the 
local police will handle minor infractions by men 
in uniform, and a score of other purely local 
matters, as well as the extent to which the Iiavy 
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can count on public support In national affairs. 

Hot all of these natters fall 
under the direct purview of the information 
officer, of course. But all impinge on his 
domain to some extent. The information officer 
and his commander, who build within the command 
an awareness of the fact that casual as well as 
official contacts with the community do affect 
the welfare of the Bavy, and of Bevy people, have 
made c significant step in the direction of good 
public relations. 

It is impossible to divorce ques- 
tions of community relations from Intermil rela- 
tions. The man who occupies an important civilian 
post during working hours loaves the base and 
becomes a member of the community public at I630. 
Both-, public and internal relations suffer if the 

-.■it 

Bavy treats him with less consideration in either 
capacity tiian in the other. The navy's greatest 
community asset will always be the good will of 
Kavy men and women and their families, and of 
civilian employees, who live in the community. 
Their grievances become public knowledge and 
their loyalty bo the service and the command 

likewise do nut go unnoticed. 

/ 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, Chapter 12. 
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FOR PRESTIGE AID PROFIT, 

Chapters 16 and 17 . 

THE SERVICE MAI! GOES TO TOWN, 

AFT 422. 

Lundi?J*g, PUBLIC RELATIONS in 3$ 
LOCAL GGKMGXITY. 

d. Key Points: 

1. The importance of community relations. 

2. Lundborg's three type3 of policies: negative, 
passive and positive. 

3. IIov to atudy the community. 

4. Analysis of special interest groups : youth, 
industrial, labor, educational, women's, reli- 
gious, veterans, racial, fraternal, and civic. 

5* Havy -interest groups - The Icxvy League, Havy 
Clubs, etc. 

6. Coo>eration with civic organizations. 

-.-t 

Sessions C-19 and C-20 

a. Topic; IIVITIHG THE COMMUNITY ABOARD: 

CR DISKS AH D OPEN HOUSE. 

b. Background: Just as a picture is more expressive 

than a description, nothing can take the place of 
experience. It was this fact that lead the late 
James Forrestal, when he was occretory of the 
Havy, to Inaugurate a program of inviting civilian 
’opinion lenders ' to witness fleet operations 
from aboard mi jar 3hlps. Since that time. 
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literally thousands of civilians from all states, 
from large cities and small towns, and from a 
groat variety of walks of life, have made short 
cruises on carriers, cruisers, destroyers, battle- 
ships, amphibious Slips, auxiliaries, and even 
sutnarines. 

These civilian observers pay for 
their own meals and incidental expenses aboard ship 
and furnish their own transportation to and from 
their homes (unless scheduled gavei’nnent air trans- 
portation can be provided at no additional cost to 
the government). Guests are invited to take part 
only in regularly scheduled operations. Special 
cruises are not arranged. The program has proven 
itself to be an effective end Inexpensive way to 
shdV the taxpayer what the Havy is end what It 
eanMo. Although guests are under no obligation 
to the Havy, rac3t of them describe their experiences 
before local civic groups on their return and 
many shoot and show yards of notion picture film, 
c. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 12. 

d- References: Lundborg, PUBLIC RELATIONS IN Till 

LOCAL COMMUNITY, pages 95“IO0. 

CHATRA INST 5720. 2B. 

CHARE 3TRA INST 5720.1®. 
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e. Key Points: 



1. Advantages of first hand experience. 

2. Gu©3t cruises. 

(a) Objectives of the program. 

(b) Criteria for selection of guests. 

(c) Procedures for arranging cruises. 

3. Naval Air Training Command cruise program. 

4. Joint Civilian Orientation Course. 

5 . Open House and Visits. 



(a) 


Restrictions 


on vi 3i ting. 


(*> 


Planning for 


open house. 


(c) 


Conducted tours. 


: 21 


C-22 and C-23 





a . Topic : CIVIL RELATIONS AND SPECIAL EVENTS. 

b. Background: Civil relations is a tern used in 

Navy information to designate programs for direct 
contact with the public which do not involve the 
public information media. The Civil Relations 
Division of the Office of Information coordinates 
relationships with civilian organisations, adminis- 
ters the guest cruise programs, supervises the 
preparation end display of education exhibits, in- 
cluding exhibitions of combat art, maintains liai- 
son vith appropriate divisions of the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations in connection with 
naval eir participation in civic events, and 
answers queries on Navy natters from the general 
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public . 



For the information officer in 
the field, most of theac activities will fall in- 
to tho classification of special events. 

c. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 13; Appendix A, Chapter 7; 
end Appendix F. 

“Public Relations In Close Quarters 
PUBLIC REL/TIOHS JO UR HAL, April, 
195 ^- 

d. Reference: Lesly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 

Chapter 28. 

e. Key Points: 

1. Planning tho event for a specific purpose. 

2. The importance of attention to details. 

3 . Use of bands and marching units. 

.as 

H . Exhibits and demonstrations. 

5 . Participation of aircraft in civic events. 

6 . Armed Forces Boy. 

Session C-24 

a . Topic : CIVIL RELATIONS ARB LETTER 

WRITING . 

b. Background: In a veck an information officer 

may ensver a dozen letters from unkovn ncaber3 of 
the general public who write for information on 
any nmber of subjects, lie may write several 
official letters, up and down the chain of command. 
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Ke nay prepare the answer to a query from a nen- 
ber of Congress. Ho may send a copy of a news 
release to a newsreel editor with a short letter 
outlining newsreel possibilities. He nay prepare 
a dozen letters to the parents of enlisted men 
who have been advanced in rating — or he may be 
asked by another 3taff officer to write a form 
letter for this purpose — and he may write a 
letter of condolence to the family of a man killed 
in a service accident. 

Each of these letters calls for a 
special touch. Each nay bo little more than a 
routing slip marked '’action” to the information 
officer, but each is a personal document to the 
person who receives It. An awkward, stilted 
letter may fail to make its meaning clear. A 
st&ffy, artificial letter fails to achieve its 
purpose. A clear. Intelligent, sympathetic letter 
communicates an idea and leaves a lasting impres- 
sion on the person to whom it is addressed. 

There is no foolproof formula for 
successful letterwriting. In fact, many Havy 
letters miss the boat because the writer has 
tried to follow a formula, bonewh ere in his 
havy career he has picked up the idea that a 
good letter must be impersonal, must say subject ' 
instead of ’’this" or ‘the’ or "that you suggest", 
must always cay "it is regretted that...". 
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Civilians are not used to this kind of talk. The 
Legionnaire who wants the band and half the ship’s 
company for a parade next Tuesday is likely to be 
quite reasonable if ho io told ”1 an sorry to say... 
and Is given a sound reason why all hands con’t 
knock off work to march down Mu in Street. But 
"It io regretted that your request is not in 
conformity with the policy of thi3 Command " will 
incite him to riot. 

Perhaps the soundest advice for the 
Navy letter writer is this: put yourself In the 
other fellow's shoes. Imagine that you are the 
officer in Washington who has to evaluate your 
request, or the editor who gets you r suggestion, 
or the Hotarinn who wanted the .Admiral to address 
his 'luncheon end Is being offered & lieutenant 
cansnbnder. What would sound plausible to you? 

Docs your letter really explain the situation? 

c. Reference: Katz, PUBLIC OPINION AND 

PROPAGANDA, pages 220-225. 

Lesly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, 
pages 560-564. 

d. Key Points: 

1. The purpose of a letter Is to communicate an 

idea. If the letter falls to communicate, it has 
not achieved It3 purpose. 

The civilian receiving a Navy letter expects: 

(a) Clarity. 
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(b) Sincerity. 

(c) Courtesy. 

(d) A complete answer to his question, free from 
"gobbl edegook " . 

3. When writing an official letter, put yourself in 
the place of the person receiving it. Don't sign 
or initial a letter you wouldn't be satisfied to 
receive. 



Sessions C -25 and C -26 
a. Topic: 



THE NAVY AID INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. 



b. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 15 and article 2S03. 

c. Training Aids: Film: MS 7857 "The Sixth Fleet” 

(2p minutes). 

Nf 7 &hh "The Story of MBA? ” 

■it 

(28 minutes) 

d. Key Points: 

1. The importance of "showing the flag" in the ports 
of the world. 

2. People will judge the entire United States by the 
conduct of service personnel with whom they come 
in contact. 

3. Necessity of indoc triniating ell personnel assigned 
to foreign duty or going on liberty in foreign 
ports. 

1 . Public information activities and release of 
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information in. foreign port3. 
fj. Release of HA TO information. 

6 . The Havy's pert in fSDAP and release of MDAP 
information. 



Sessions C-2? and C-26 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reading: 

c. Reference: 

d . Training Aide : 



THE IiAVAL RESERVE- 
THE RESERVE: WHY AND LOW, API? 5 . 
HAVAL ORIEMTATIOK, pages 452-455- 
SUPERS WJtmL, Chapter H-l. 

Film: HR 6827 A "The Naval Re- 
serve: Air Reserve.' 
m 682 7 B "The Hava! Reserve: 
Surface Reserve.' 



e. 



Key Points: 

1. Ristox*y of the Reserve: constitutional provision 
for £4 militia. 

2. The Naval Reserve in World Ur rs I and II. 

3 . Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

4. Administration of the Havel Reserve. 

5 . Components of the Naval Reserve. 

6 . Training: The Surface Reserve. 

7 . Training: The Submarine Reserve. 

0. obligations of the Reservist. 

9 . Naval Reserve Public Relations Companies. 
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Sessions C- 29 and C-30 



a. Topic : PUBLIC INFORMATION AND SECURITY. 

b. Bequirod R«cdlag; NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 16; articles 0510.2, 0514, 
0516 . 5 , 0516.7, 0302, 1506 . 3 , and 
Appendix I . 

c. Reference : NAVAL SECURITY MANUAL FOR 

CLASSIFIED MATTER, Chapter 11 
(classified) . 

d. Key Points: 

1. Responsibilities of Chief of Information and 
Director of Navel Intelligence. 

2. Responsibilities of Canraunding Officers: security 
ct the source. 

3 . Department of Defense Security Guidance publica- 
tions . 

4. Scarcity review of correspondents* material and 

•At 

articles written by naval personnel. 

5 . Special casos: atonic energy, biological, chemical, 
and psychological warfare, new weapons, and 
foreign bases. 

6. The Espionage Act. 

Sessions C-3X and C-32 

a. Topic: TLK NAVY RECRUITING SKtVTCi. 

b . Required Reading: Rone. 

c. Reference: Recruiting Service Instructions 

110 . 1 , 111 . 1 , 156 . 1 . 
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d. Key Point 8: 



2 



1. Organisation and mission. 

2. The recruiter ns the local representative of the 
Kavy . 

3 . Tiie necessity for truth end good taste in recruit 
ing advertising. 

4. Relations with civic groups end educational 
institutions. 

3 . Contacts with applicants. 

6 . Indoctrination of recruits prior to departure for 
Training Centers. 

7 . Kavy recruiting publicity. 



Cessions G-33 and C-34 

a . Topic : 

b. Required Reading: 



d. 'ir r ining Aids : 



K'AVY CARBURC 

"Regulo.tions Governing the Admission 
of Candidates into the United State3 
K&val Academy as llidshipmen, 

NavPer -3 15,010 r, The Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Bulletin 
of Information." 

U.S. Bevy Occupational Handbook 
for Hon. 

U.S. Kavy Occupational Handbook 
for Women . 

Film: MU 744$ "Re* dy for Sea” 

^13 F/hute*) 
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mi 7*13 : ”Wave 3 at Work” (17 
minutes ) 

d. Key Points: 

1. Selection of candidates for the U.S. Koval Academy 

2. The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

3 . Naval Aviation Cadet Procurement. 

k. Navy careers for enlisted men and women. 

Session C-35 

a. Topic: VISUAL PRESENTATION II RECRUITING . 

b. Key Points: 

l. Instructor demonstrate Kile Domroth Visual 
Presentation for High School Groups. 

Sessions C-36 and C-37 

a . Topic : '* 

•rk 

b. Required Reading: 
d. Reference: 



d. Key Points: 

1. Conditions under which censorship) nay be Imposed, 
f. . Objectives of censorship. 



PUBLIC INFORMATION III WAItfIME: 
PRESS C EM SOR SHIP . 

NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 
Appendix m K“. 

Public Information Correspondents 
Accompanying Amcd Forces of the 
U.S. (OPNAV INST. 5720.6). 

Field Manual for Field Press 
Censors (OPNAV INST. 5530 . 5 ). 
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3- Authority and responsibility for censorship. 
k. Relationships between censors, correspondents, end 
information officers. 

5 . Scope of censorship. 

6. Censorship in unified cor.ws nds. 

7 . Procedures. 

8. Regulations governing war correspondents. 
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AREA D. PUBLIC IWFORMATIOM MEDIA 
(^3 Lours) 



Session D-l 

a, Topic: INTRODUCTION TO THE MASS MEDIA. 

b. Background: Considerably more than half of the 

Navy's official communication with the public is 
carried out through the mass media of newspapers, 
radio, television, magazines, etc. Even such 
direct communications as speeches and demonstrations 
are usually reported hy the media to many times the 
audience toward which they were originally directed. 
Mass media are the major source of information for 
the American public. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
difference between communicating directly and 
communicating through public information media lies 
In the communicator's lack of control over the media. 
The official who writes a letter or makes a speech 
has no guarantee that his words will actually con- 
vey the meaning he Intends them to, but he does 
have the es3ursnce that they will not be changed. 

This is not the esse with communicating through 
mass media. The reporter tells the story as he 
sees it, the editor cuts it or combines it with 
other coverage of the seme event, changing style 
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and emphasis as he sees fit. Official news re- 
leases are rewritten, statements are paraphrased, 
and the final aapha&ia nay be quite different from 
that contemplated by the releasing officer. 

This is part of the American tradi- 
tion of freedom of the press, a phrase that in- 
cludes radio and all other media, end it Is one 
of the healthy safety valve3 of democracy. The 
official whose story does not appear exactly as he 
conceived it may complain that it has been distorted, 
but who is to say that the reporter's vie-wpoint 
may not have been more impartial than the official's 
and that his version is not sometimes closer to the 
facts? 

Freedom of the press docs not mean 
freedom to divulge security information. It is 
the ^information officer's duty to safeguard such 
information from the press and from anyone else 
who has no right to it. But it does mean that 
there is no official "word” in this country and 
that the information media are free to report the 
news as they see it without official restraint. 

This is a fact that must be borne 
in mind by all who deal with the press, for there 
is nothing that will alienate a reporter more 
quickly and surely than to try to force an officl 1 

version on him, to tell him how to write hi a story, 
or to try to influence him to '’kill" an unfavorobl 
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3tory based on unclassified facts. 

c. Required Reading; Cutllp and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

RELATIONS, Chapter 14. 

d. Reference: PUBLIC OPIHIOH AKD PROPAGANDA , 

Katz, page3 235-242. 

c. Key Points; 

1. The role of publicity in public relations. 

2. Influence of the mass media on society. 

3. What the media expect from the information officer. 

3 sion D-2 

a. Topic: WHAT IS HEWS? 

b. Background: Many a press release has been 

ground out by some hardworking Information or 
publicity man, been stuffed in an envelope, and 
never been seen again. And vhile the publicist 

.3fc 

scanned the morning papers in vain looking for his 
story, he probably was annoyed to see a dozen items 
with less "news value” (to him, at least) than his. 

How can we tell what Is ’’news * 
about our own organization? There is no formula 
for this. Almost anything about a military in- 
stallation, sn industrial plant, or any large 
institution is news to someone. The problem is to 
collect and verify such information, decide what 
''publics'’ it would interest, get it into the 
- ppr opr late form end get it to the proper medium 
vhile it still is news. For neva is the most 
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perishable commodity on earth. It is the rare 
story that can open vlth 'recently.” A well-kept 
secret nay be news ten years after the fact, but 
the day-to-day story with which no3t Information 
officers will bo concerned is dead unless it deals 
with the present or the future. 

c. Required Reading: Warren, MODERN NEWS REPORTING, 

Chapter IV. 

Stephenson end Pretzner, PUBLICITY 
FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapter 1, 

2 cud 15 * 

d. Key Points: 

1. Characteristics of news: recency, immediacy, 

importance, etc., fren Warren. 

2. Three kinds of nows: accidental, incidental, and 

planned . 

3. Suggestions for conducting an interview, from 

*«* 

Stephenson. 

4. Sources of neve within the organization. 

e. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Assigned reading for this session is 
largely directed toward business and industrial 
public relations. In presenting it, strcssapplica- 
tions to the Navy. 

Sc sal . jus D-3 »nd D-4 

a. Topic: NEWSPAPERS AND WINK SERVIC! : 

JBE5S RELATIONS. 

In spite of the popularity of r»dic. 



b. I*> c ^ground : 
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television, and magazines, newspapers remain the 
chief source of news in the United States. Not 
only are they considered more important news 
sources than other media by most people, but they 
cover the news more completely and in greater de- 
tail than is possible for radio and television and 
more promptly then magazines. An understanding 
of press relations, how to prepare copy for news- 
papers, and the effects of newspapers on public 
opinion is a bare minimum for effective public 
information performance. Many e good Ilavy story 
has been withhold by officers who did not under- 
stand or trust the press and who felt that dealing 
with the newspapers was "dangerous.” It can spell 
trouble to the officer who tries to give out a 
partial or heavily slanted story, end it con be 
harmless but very disappointing to the officer who 
jjrcsents his copy at a time or place or in a form 
that makes it unusable to the press. 

c. Required Reading: Cutlip and Center, EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 

KELATIOHS, Chapter 15. 

Stephenson and Pratzncr, PUBLICITY 
FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapter 3- 
NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONo MANUAL, 
Appendix A, Chapter 3* 

d. Kcj Points: 

1. Relationships between press and publicity sources. 
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2. Rules for getting along vith the press. 

3. Essentials of publicity copy. 

. Internal organisation of the newspaper. 
5 . Wire services. 



Session D- 3 

a. Topic : PRESS COPY: LEAD PARAGRAPHS. 

b. Background: It is not always necessary that a 

story be released in press release fora, written 
in newspaper style. Thcro ere times when this 
cannot be done, and there are other times when it 
i3 better to invite the reporters in to see or hear 
the news and write their own versions. A really 
big story will go if it Is written by hand on 
scratch paper. But since most stories ere not 
big^ and in most cases it is the information officer 
who "initiates the 3tory rather than the press, it is 

■He. 

helpful to know hov editors like copy presented 
and to try to satisfy their needs. This docs not 
mean that the information officer is doing the 
reporter's work and it does not guarantee that the 
story will be printed without editing. But the 
average city editor receives hundreds of “handouts’* 
every week — come receive hundreds in a day — and 
he has neither the time nor the inclination to re- 
write the sloppy ones. Because every Htvy release 
is competing vith a dozen other stories, from 
serious news through the gamut of hum? n -interest 
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yarns to ’’Cops fie b Two iu Love-Heat* ' the Navy 
Information officer will do well to learn how 
press copy is written and to write his accordingly 

c. Required Reading: Warren, MODERN NEWS REPORTING, 

Chapter V, VI, and VII. 

d. Key Points: 

1. The concept of the "inverted pyramid." 

2. Essentials of a summary -type news lead: WHO, WHAT, 
WHERE, WHEN, WHY, and HOW. 

e. .Suggestions to Instructor: 

Refer* to Chidle's device of the "pee" in 
discussing preparation of the nows lead. 



Session D-C 

a. Topic: PRESS COPY: COMPLETING THE PYRAMID 

b. Background: Having constructed a sound base 

for-t£ho "inverted pyramid," the writer must fill 
out the details of his story, gradually tailoring 
off to the less important aspects so that the 
editor cen cut it to fit his space without ex- 
tensive rewriting 

c. Required Reeding: Warren, MODERN NEWS REPORTING, 

Chapter VIII. 

NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS 1*1 NEAL, 
Appendix D. 

d. i-ey Points: 

I. The story usually is not written to fit any 
particular space but rather to cover a topic. 
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It is the job of the editor to cut the story to 
fit hi a space. 

2 . "inverted pyramid" stylo permits cutting least 
important paragraphs from the end of the story. 

3 . flsvy nova releases should follov onsistent style. 
Avoid abbreviations that are not clear to civilian 
press readers. 

Sessions S -/ and P ~8 

a. Topic: HEWS RELEASES. 

b. Required Heading: Stephenson and Pratzner, PUBLICITY 

FOB PRESTIGE MID PROFIT, Chapters 
7 and 8 . 

HAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 
articles 0501-0513 and Appendix D. 

c. Key Points: 

1. Fom: identification of the source of the release, 
release date, "slug line" or title, physical lay- 
out of the release. 

2. Content; telling a good story, briefly, and in 
newspaper style. 

3 . Qxieries and exclusive stories. 

4. Press conferences end interviews. 

Sessions P-9 and p-10 

a. Topic: NAVY PRESS POLICY. 

b. Background: It is not necessary to memorize tl*» 

restrictions on certain types of releases. 
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Information officers should knov, however, that 
these restrictions exi3t and should knov vhero to 
look for policy guide nee. Similarly, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Navy requirements for accredita- 
tion of correspondents and their travel to overseas 
areas need not he memorised . But the Navy has been 
embarrassed more than once because of promises made 
to correspondents by over -zealous information 
officers vhc failed to obtain proper authority 
end sponsorship in advance. 'While this material 
is presented under the general subject of press 
relations, it is equally applicable to information- 
al aspects of radio, television, and the other 
media . 

c. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Article 0514-0519 and Chapter 6 . 

Warren, HODEBN NEWS REPORTING, 

Chapter XV. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Definitions of terms. 

2. General policy on release of information. 

3 . Types of neve releases. 

4. Policy on writing for publication. 

5 . Accreditation procedures. 

, 6. Restrictions on certain types of releases. 

Libel end copyright lav. 
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Session P-11 

c. Topic: THE EFFECTS OF IEWSPAPIB PUBLIC ITT. 

b. Background: Every information endeavor raises 

the question of what effect, if any, has been 
produced. The story has been printed, but lie 3 it 
been read? If it has been read, was it absorbed 
and how long will it be remembered? In any purticu 
lar instance, the answers to these questions can 
be obtained only through opinion research. But 
much is known and much has been written about the 
effects of newspaper coverage on American thought. 

e. Required Reading: Hone. 

d. Reference: Kata, PUBLIC OPIHION AXD FROPAGATOA 

pages 263-270 end 105 - 112 . 

Derelson, READER IK PUBLIC OPIRICR 

AHB COM’IUTTI CA TI OH , pages 317 - 326 . 

e. Key Poipts: 

1. The newspaper has become more than just a vehicle 
for carrying the news. It provides entertainment 
and fills emotional needs. 

2. newspaper opinion do©3 not always reflect public 
opinion. This has been demonstrated conclusively 
in numerous elections. But editorial policies do 
affect the amount and type of information made 
available to the public . 

The "human interest” story has ted a profound 
effect on American culture end has changed the 
character of journalism. The human interest 
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angle increases a story’s chance of being printed , 
its appeal to the reader , end its effect on 
opinions . 

Session D-12 

a. Topic : INTRODUCTION TO RADIO AND TELEVISION. 

b. Required Reading: Stephenson and Pratsncr, PUBLICITY 

FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapter 10. 
NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 
Appendix A, Chapter 4 ; and Chapter 7. 
Chester and Garrison, RADIO AND 
TELEVISION, Chapters 2 and 3. 

c . Key Points : 

1. Advantages end disadvantages of radio and televi- 
sion as publicity media. 

2. Typps of programs which can be useful to the Ravy. 

3. Working with station personnel. 

Session D-13 

a. Topic: STATIONS, NETWORKS, and ADVDiTIMS. 

b. Background: The basis on which the broader sting 

industry is founded is very different from that of 
the press. While both obtain the bulk of their 
revenue through the sale of broadcast space, the 
advertiser has little to say about the content 
of the average newspaper . This is not true in 
radio (or television) where the advertiser norm?* 11 5 
bu^s a period of time and is relatively free to 
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present the public whatever suits his fancy or 
his budget. It is almost impossible for a radio 
station to hove an editorial policy in the sense 
that newspapers have such policies. 

There are controls on. the use of 
radio, however, for the limits of the broadcast 
3 pectrum and the nature of the medium require that 
broadcasting be regulated to some extent. This 
session outlines the roles of the federal govern- 
ment, the broadcasting industry itself, and the 
advertisers and their agents in the control of 
radio, and provides an over -all view of the broad- 
casting industry. 

Required Reading: Chester and Garrison, RADIO AKD 

' TELEVISION, Chapters 7 and 6. 

Reference; Chester and Garrison, RADIO AKD 

TELEVISION, Chapters 6 and 11. 

Key Points: 

1. Role of the Federal Cotamunications Commission. 

2 . Organisation of the networks and their rolJ ti ons 
with stations. 

The role of the advertising agency in brocdcaoting. 

4. The National Association of Radio and Television. 
Broadcasters. 

Note: 

Since the assigned text went to press, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, discussed 
in Chapter 11, has became the National Association 
of Fudlo and Television Braodcastcrs. The KARTB 
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perform 3 much the 3ecie functions as dies the old 
MB . 



Session P-l4 

a . Topic j RADIO STATION ORGABIZATIOH AHD 

PROGRAMMING . 

b. Required Reading: Chester and Garrison, RADIO AMD 

TELEVISION, Chapters 4, 5 and 14. 

c. Key Points: 

1. Types of entertainment programs and opportunities 
for Navy information tie-ins. 

2. Public Service programming. 

3. Radio station policies. 

4. Typical station organization. 

5 . The need for the information officer to understand 
the, organisation and day-to-day problems of the 
radio station with which he plans to do business. 

Cessions B-15. P-16 and P-17 

a. Topic: PREPARING MATERIAL FOR RADIO 

STATION USE. 

b. Background: There are relatively few situations 

in which an information officer has to write smooth 
radio copy or face the problems of production. 

In most cases, the information officer will have 
an Idea that radio can use end will present the 
idea to professionals, who will wrioe their own 
copy end work cut the details themselves. 
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Occasionally, however, the officer will have an 
opportunity to do some writing, and he often will 
use a tape recorder or play h03t to a station’s 
nobile unit. The information officer’s dealings 
with radio people will be more satisfactory if he 
has some insight into their problems, knov3 vlmt 
they want, and is able to help theta get it. 

c. Required Reading: Chester and Garrison, RADIO AKD 

TELEVISION, Chapters 19, 23 cad 24. 

d. Key Points: 

1. "Writing material for the ear. 

2. Spot announcements. 

3. Radio neW3. 

4. Use of the tape recorder. 

5 . Arranging remote broadcasts from the naval 
installation. 

Session P-18 

a . Topic : TSLEVT SION . 

b. Background: A great deal that has been said 

about radio is also applicable to television. 

For this reason, discussion here is confined to 
their points of difference, which, of course, lie 
in television's picture tube. 

There is virtually no limit to the 
opportunities television offers Navy £)ublic in- 
formation. Remotes, though expensive, can cover 
r lrnoct any indoor or outdoor even of interest. 
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On mere than on© occasion., “live" television 
pick-ups be ve been made aboard sh ip. In &t 
loast one ease, this wna done aboard c submerged 
autocrine- . 

Television has brought the news- 
reel into the living room. Good notion pictures 
of newsworthy Hsvy events arc always welcome, both 
on. network shows end on local stations which pro- 
duce their cvn novo program* . Mil ions have seen 
the KBC-Nevy film series, ’Victory at Tee , " which 
tells the story of the Kavy in Vorld k&r IX. 

Many other Havy films ere also available for loan 
to television stations {but copyright restrictions 
on some film footage end background music 
necessitate careful checking to make suae that 
the, film loaned has been "cleared for television). 

c. Fequi red, Reeding: Chester and Garrison, RADIO /KD 

TEUtHfl 31 Off , pc gee 386-388. 

1. Reference: Dcndick, mxVISXOrT VOSKS LIKE. 

THIS. 

t- . 'ey Points: 

1. Television production is more difficult, tukes 

lore people end spece, <nd is more expensive than 
radio production. 

k. In most c-ces, television coverage is more effec- 
tive than r- dlo cover eg©. 

j. Dcseriptl-n of ^levislca production process. 

k. 



Television news cover', ge. 
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Opportunities for the Navy: "live” events, nevn- 
reel foots go, end general interest films. 
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Session D-19 

t. Topic: RADIO, T5XXVT SION , AND PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

b. "Required Reading: Chester and Garrison, RADIO AND 

TELEVISION, Chapters 1 and 9* 

c. Reference : Bor el son, READER IN PUBLIC OPINION 

AND COM! TUNI CA TI ON , pages 337-346. 
Katz, PUBLIC OPINION /IID PROPAGANDA , 
pages 287-291. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Broadcasting is & social force to which most 
people are exposed for several hours each day. 

2. The., impact of a radio or television broadcast is 
oftesp greater than newspaper coverage of the sane 
materiel. Broadcast media intensify persuasive- 
ness and emotional content. 

3. Radio and television have had a profound effe-ct 
on the American way of life. 

Sess ^ n s P-DO and D-21 

s. Topic: TTE PKOTOGRA PHC PROCESS. 

b. B^c'-ground : The information officer need not 

be ea accomplished photographer, although a good 
u ay Information officers are. But just as it is 
c 700d idea for the officer of the dec! co be 
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able to rood semaphore over the Quartermaster's 
shoulder, the information officer who understands 
the specialty of the non vho word: for him is in a 
better position than ho vho does not. This rapid 
familiarization with cameras and the darkroom will 
not turn out cny skilled technicians, but It will 
help the information officer to know vhnt he nay 
expect from, his own photographer end hov quickly 
he nay expect It produced. 

c. Required Reading: Hone. 

d. Key Points: 

1. Basic principles of photography: light, lens, 

shutter, film, and development. 

2. Use of the speed graphic earners. 

3- Developing end printing. 

Sessions D-22 SM>d D-23 

a. Topic: ~ PHOTOGRAPHY IK PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

t 

b. Background: Pictures arc used in. virtually every 

public information medium except radio. They are 
t n integral pert of many newspaper end magazine 
st-rles, end both still and notion pictures are 
used on television. In addition, the Navy informa- 
tion officer nay find himself pi^aucing newsreel 
material for theatrical release, coopciv ting with 
commercial theatrical or tclevin on film producers 
on notion pictures based on Navy stories, and 
•rrng’ng for ti c -se of N' vy training or general 
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Interest films "by local veterans or civic groups. 
Regulations governing such activities are con- 
tained in the Nevy Public Relations Manual, read- 
ing «• .sslgnmeats also relate to the use of photo- 
graphy in industrial public relations. 

c. Required Rending: Stephenson end PrafcEner, PUBLICITY 

FOR PRESTIGE AIK) PROFIT, Chapter* 

9 and ll. 

NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MAJTtAL, 
Appendix A, Chapter 5i end Chapter 8 . 

d. Reference: MANUAL OF NAVAL PHOTO CBS PLY 

(classified) . 

e. Key Points: 

1. Selection of subjects and composition of the 
picture. 

2 . Uri^ing the caption. 

3 . Clearing and releasing Navy photographs. 

4 . Picture agencies ana photo departments of news- 
papers. 

5- Commercial newsreel companies. 

C. Navy -produced newsreels for commercial theater or 
television release. 

7- Working with Rnvy and civilian photographers. 

• . Cooperation with commercial motion picuuie pro- 
ducers: the Technical Advisor. 
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HfeGAZIHES, BOOK 3, AND MISCELLAH- 
EOUS JSSDIA. 

Stephenson and Pratzncr, PUBLICITY 
FOR PRESTIGE A HD PROFIT, Chapters 
4, 5 and 12. 

KAVX PUBLIC RELATIONS MAIfUAL, 
Appendix k 3 Chapter 6; Chapter 9 
and Article 2703 . 

Lesly, PUBLIC RELATIONS HAED3G0R, 
page 3 557 - 567 . 

1. While magazines fall into general groupings, no 
two magazines have exactly the same requirements. 
The information officer Who wants to interest a 
magazine in covering a Havy story must first 
familiarize him3olf with the magazine. Studying 

■Hi 

the target in advance improves aim. 

2. The magazine field is highly competitive. Almost 
every editor discaa'ds a half dozen good stories 
for every one he selects. 

3. Logo zinc end newspaper articles usually differ in 
3 tyle, content and timeliness. A magazine Is 
usually kept longer by the reader than is a news- 
paper . 

> . drdinary procedure is to interest the magazine ~nd 
let the editor assign staff writer to do the story. 
Navi personnel Liny not write for personnel profit 



Cessions D-24 and Dp 25 



4 . . Tonic : 



b. Required Reading; 



c. Reference; 



d. Key Points: 
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during working hours. 

5 . The information officer should render all possible 
assistance to magazine writers and to authors 
writing books on navel subjects. 

Sessions p-26 through 13-31 

a. Topic: FLEET EDMS SOWS MEWS PROGRAM . 

b. Required Reading: HAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS HAJTCM1., 

Chapter 10. 

HANDBOOK FOR FLEET HOME TOWN SEWS 
CEKTLR, pages 5-26 and illustrations 
on pages 27-48. 

c. Key Points: 

1. The concept of '’grass roots” public relations. 

2. Preparation of the home town news release. 

3 . Photographs for hene town release. 

4. Recording the hone town interview. 

5 . Facilities and operating procedures of the Fleet 
Kc*ie Town News Center. 

d. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Tills' subject can be covered la part by lec- 
ture. A field trip to Fleet Homo Town Revs Center, 
in which student officers can become f&niliar 
with the procedures of the Center and possibly 
spend some tine on the. copy desk, is rcconacnded . 
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Sessio ns D-32. D-33 end D~3s 

& . Topic : FIELD TRIP TO A SHALL CITY DAILY 

HKWaPAPiB . 

b. Suggestions to Instructors: 

Arrange an afternoon trip to the Waukegan 
Rexs Sun, Kenosha Evening Revo, or another 
relatively small nevspoper in the iEnedi&tc 
vicinity of Great Lakes. 

Sessions p-35 through D-tQ 

. Topic: FIELD 'DRIP TO A METROPOLITAN 

DAILY NEWSPAPER , A TELEVISION 
STATION, Arm A RADIO STATION, 
b. Suggestion# to Instructors: 

Arrange an all -day trip to Chicago, to in- 
clude tours through a radio station, a television 

station, and a neve pa per . 

r -» 

rk 

Sessions D-^l through D-43 

o. -epic: SPEECH WRITING AND PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

b. Required Reading: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Appendix J. 

SPEAKERS GUIDE FOR SERVICE SPOKES- 
MEN, (Currently Effective Ldition) 
Department of Defense. 

NAVY SPEAKERS GUIDE. 

NOTABLE IU VY QUOTES FOR 19 ^ • 



c. Reference 



Monroe, PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF 
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SPEECH, Chapters 1, 5 - 8 , 10, 

12-14, 16 - 18 . 

<3. Key Points: 

1. The importance of public speaking as a medium of 
public information.. 

2. Desirability of having th© speaker write his own 
speech. 

3 . The information officer as a source of suggestions 
and background material rather than a ''ghost 
writer. " 

4. Determining the subject and purpose of the speech. 

5 . Analysing the audience. 

6 . Organising, outlining, and supporting main points. 

7 . Writing the speech. 

8. Guides to effective speaking. 

9 . Where to go for Navy speech material. 

10. Security and policy review. 



*1 
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AREA E. CA SE STUDIES AID PROBLEMS 
(20 horn’s) 



Seo alone E-l and E-2 

a. Topic: REVIEW OF PUBLIC IHPORMATI :Jf 

DIRECTIVES. 

b. Background: It is not possible to maaorJ.se all 

the directives affecting Navy info met ion, and if 
it vere possible It would be undesirable. For 
directives are subject to change end oust be re- 
ferred to regularly if the information officer 
is to stay vi thin policy limitations. Ill# pur- 
pose of this reviev is to insure that student 
officers know that there are directives covering 
most aspects of Navy infometion, and that they 
know where to find these directives when they 

■Hi 

need them. 

c. Reference: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS INSTRUCTIONS, 

U.S. ATLANTIC FLEET. 

PACIFIC FLEET PUBLIC MfcATISWS 
INSTRUCTIONS, 

CHINFO NOTICE 5720 — Public In- 
formation Reference Index 
^currently effective edition). 
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AREABOIKC A PRESS CONFERENCE OR 
BRIEFING. 

IiAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Article 0511-0512. 

Stephenson and Prutzner, PUBLICITY 
FOR PRESTIGE AID PROFIT, pages 
92 - 95 . 

c. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Present an imaginary situation in which a high 
ranking naval official has scheduled s. press con- 
ference to reveal an important piece of Kavy nows. 

In the two hour period, let students discuss all 
arrangements and draw up necessary plans, orders, 
etc. Reserve the last fifteen or twenty minutes 
for a critique. Point out any exigencies which 

,3t 

they have not planned for in advance. - 
Sessions £-5 and B-6 

. Topic: ARRANGING A GUEST CRUISE. 

b. Reference: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 12. 

c. oug.3est.ion3 to Instructor: 

Present a situation in which a ship makes space 
available for a number of civilian guests. Divide 
students into terns, one to handle shipboard 
arrangements, one to prepare invitations, one to 
coordinate, ' sing the IUVY PUBLIC REIA TIONo MANUAL 



Geoslons B-?> and £-4 

a. ^oplc: 

b. Reference: 
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.-•ess 

£• 

b 



e 



>,-en 

& 

b 



as c guide, have groups prepare necessary 
cocmunicatlono including invitations, and xaake 

all arrangements for nectiag and accomodating 

guest3 aboard ship. Reserve tine at end of period 

for critique. 

ons £-7, B-C and f~ 9 

COKMUHITZ RELATIONS PROBLEM. 

Cutllp and Center, EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, Chapter 12. 
Stephenson and ?rr tzner , PUBLICITY 
FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapters 
16 and 17 - 

Lundborg, PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THIS 
LOCAL COMMUNITY. 

Suggestions to Instructor: 

.at 

Present a community relations problem, 

a 

dividing tho class into tvo teens to vorlc out 
separate solutions. Allov about 10 minutes for 
each teen chairman to present his group's solution 
and another fifteen or twenty minutes for discussion. 

£R3__ -10, 7~11 end E-12 

Topic: PEE; . RELATIONS PULKHI13G FOR A 

FLEET EXERCISE. 

. Required Reading: K/VT PUBLIC RELATIVES M/JTJA-L, 



Topic : 
Reference : 



Cb ptcr 11. 
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c- reference: PACIFIC FIXES PUBLIC REIATICIT3 

HANOI L, Chapter III. 

PUBLIC HLLA.TI0H3 INSmCTEOKb, T J.S. 

ATLANTIC FLEET, Chapter 7 . 

d. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Present basic plans for a major fleet exer- 
cise. On the basis of required reading and refer- 
ences, develop a complete public information 
annex, including provisions for a combat inf 0 ran - 
tion bureau and embarkation of correspondents. 

Sessions H-13. L-1*I and £-15 

a. topic: PUBLIC FJXATIQIS AT AH ACCIDEIT OH 

DISASTER . 

b. Required Rending: Stephenson end Pratsncr, PUBLICITY 

POP PRESTIGE AND PROFIT, Chapter 10. 

.at 

KAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS KAlTCj&L, 

4 Appendix H . 

c. Reference: Case Study, USS LS.YTE DISASTER. 

d. Background: When the Navy is involved in a news- 

worthy accident, the public is interested for three 
reasons: (1) The public has sons, husbands end 

brothers on the ships or on the shore bases in- 
volved, ( 2 ) The public owns the Navy and wants to 
know of damage to its property, and ( 3 ) The public 
is always interested in the human-interest side of 
tccidcBt or disaster news. 

Tic NC-vy hsn the following duties 
ft such times : ( 1 ) To safeguard security of 
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classified information and material, (2) To avoid 
releasing information that will aid or comfort a 
real or potential enemy, (3) To notify the next 
of kin of dead and injured ao soon as possible, 

(k) To withhold names of casualties, if practicable, 
until next of kin have been notified, (5) To re- 
lease Information and cooperate with news media 
representatives to the extent permitted by the 
above factors and good ta3te, and (6) To try to 
wrap up the story as soon as possible and get it 
out of the headlines in order to minimize possible 
damage to public confidence in the Navy, possible 
bad effects on recruiting, and possible deleterious 
effects on the mdrale of naval personnel and their 
dependents. 

It is obvious that some of these 

.at 

alas conflict with each other. Y/hen disaster 
strides, the information officer and his commander 
mu3t make a decision based on local conditions end 
must resolve conflicts as they occur. This is not 
easy, for under such circumstances the press is 
likely to be demanding and there is always a temp- 
tation to be arbitrary in refusing their demands 
or to go to extremes to satisfy them. 

An accident or disaster demands 
judgment on the part of the information officer, 
as well as on the port of those in charge of fire 

fighting, reenue, investigation, and other military 
tasks . 
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e. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Prepare a problem based on a fire, collision, 
aircraft accident, or other serious accident or 
disaster. Present It in sequence as events take 
place, calling on the class to make decisions as 
required vhile the situation develops. 

Sessions E-16 through P-20 

a. Topic: PLANNING SPECIAL EVENTS. 

b. Reference: NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL, 

Chapter 13; Appendix A, Chapter 7; 

Appendix P. 

c. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Present a problem of planning a special event 
of major importance, 3ueh as an Armed Forces Day 
Observance, involving open house, parade units, 

.Sk. 

speakers, aircraft participation, and media 
coverage. Divide class into teems to handle 
specific phases of planning. Allow ample time 
for each to draw up and present plans, and for 
discussion and critique. 
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AREA F. SEMINAR: REVIEW AJTD KVALBATIO* 

OP THE COURSE 
(3 hours) 

Sessi o ns F- l, F-2 and F-3 

» • Topic : SO 1IHAE J REVIEW AND EVALUATION 

OF THE COURSE. 

b, Required Reading: MILITARY PUBLIC RELATIONS, an 

address by Admiral Robert B. Carney, 
USN, before the Public Relations 
Society of America, May 5, 1954. 

c. Suggestions to Instructor: 

Devote about one hour to a lecture reviewing 
the alms of the course and the main topics covered. 

,3k 

In the remaining two hours, ask each student to 
comment on what he considers the most important 
aspects of the course and vbat he has personally 
gained from the course, and to offer any 
criticisms he may wish to express. 
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II. Materials to be issued on a non-accountable basis. 



Armed Forces Talks : 

364 Why Quit Learning? 

366 Pence for the Long haul - Treaty with Japan 
331 India- Oriental "Third Fore©”? 

410 O.Ii. - A Look at the Record 
422 The Serviceman Goes to Town 

437 Inter -American Defense 

433 The Vi'cr in I ado -China 
445 Europe Uniting 

44/ Civilian Employees of the Armed Forces 
1 49 Runor Has It 

453 The Situation in South East Asia 

434 Wh&t is Aggression? 

435 Is the United States Self-Sufficieut? 

497 How Our Foreign Policy is Made 

463 How to Measure a Nation’s Strength 
46p Talk It Over 
469 Why We Serve in the Far East 
471 HA TO 



j.rmeu lorcc-s Information Pamphlets : 

1. Information Materials 

Our Department of Defense 
§. 'die Reserve: Why and How 

C. Where We Servo 



Address by Admiral Robert B. C&rney, DSN, before tho Military 
Order of the World Wars, Pittsburgh, Oct. 27, 1954* 

MILITARY PUBLIC RELATIONS, an address by Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, U.if, before the Public Relations Society of America, 
May 5 , 1954. 

IfevPero 91139 CONFERENCE SENSE. 

KcvPers 917C6 PUBLIC RELATIONS SENSE 

HAVY SPEAKERS’ GUIDE, Office of Information, Navy Department. 

QUOTAS!.*' QUOTES FOR 1954, Office of Information, Navy 
Department. 



SPINORS’ GUIDE FOR SERVICE SF 0 XL 3 L.N, The Department of 
Defense, Office of Public Information. 

TEE PRINCIPLES OF SET P0VI3R, By Admiral Robert B. Carney, 
USH, reprinted from U.3. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 
August, 1353, Vol . 79 , No. 8 . 
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III. Reference Books 
Burausr, o. 

BliJDICfv, J . i R. 

BM8-S0N, Bernard 
*nd M. Jencvitz 

CIO 5 fc, ottaart 

NARLJW, licx F..and 
N. Black 

K AW, Daniel, 

C»nr.' it, ct r«l 

KIJcX 

LEE, Irving J. 

LLHLY, Philip 

hi'iY.*, A.r. 

NOfSPOE, A .11. 

PIKLOPi, J.A.R. 

5TF0UT, K. 

^.T*' M3T, II. 

MEV 'X- end 
Weotcott 

KISH IT, -* . 



for School Library 



EDITING THE COMPANY PUBLICATION, 
Jierpcr, 1953* 

TELT/ISIOIJ works like ms, 

McGrav-ilill, 1949. 

HEADER III PUBLIC 0*1*1 OK AND 
C OMMUKI CA IT 0!? , The Free Press, 19_.i 

T7KAHSY OF WORDS, Iirrcourt-Brr cc, 
1533. 



PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
her per, 1953 . 

PUBLIC CPIIIOH AND rnoPAGAKDA , The 
Dryden Press, 1934. 



A HISTORY OF TICS U.3. NAVY 

LANGUAGE HABITS I* HUMAN AFFAIRS, 
Harper, 1941. 

PUBLIC RXLAYIC2I8 HANDBOOK . Prentice 
He 11, 1950. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SLA POWSR ON 
HISTORY, Little-Brown, 1917* 

PRINCIPLES AND TYPES CF SPDKE, 
Arnted Forces Institute, Oi-l£5* 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AID AMHUCA* 
DEMOCRACY , Princeton, I 952 . 

THI RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL POWER, 
Princeton., 1942. 

FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL ‘ GV®H , 
Princeton, 1941. 

A HISTORY OF tVAPOV.YK, Doubled* y 
Doran, 1942. 

AMERICAN ». F0W2R ST1ICL 1773, 
Llpplncott, I 947 . 

AMIRI CAN JOURNAL 01 SOCIOLOGY, 

Vol . LV, Ho. 4, January, 1950 * 
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PUBLIC 0?IUIG?I QUARTERLY, 

Vol. XVLLL, Ho. 3, Pall, 1553- 

TEACHING KAVAL HISTORY, U.S. 
Naval Acac! cay 



IV. Publications rec amended for inclusion in School Library. 



U.O. lit VAL INSTITUTE FROCKEDIHGS 
/ anapolis , Maryland . 

HID- AH REPORTS, The Nienan Foundation, 

44 Holyoke Rouse, Cmbridge 38 , Mess. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, The Public Relations Society 
of Ancricn, 2 W. 46th Street, Rev, York, 36 , H.Y. 



ITT PUBLICITY RECORD, 

551 Fifth Avenue, Hew York 17, H.Y. 
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APPENDIX D 



ARTICLES PROM THE PROPOSED SYLLABUS WHICH WERE DELETED 
AS REQUIRED READING AND FURNISHED SEPARATELY TO 
THE SCHOOL AS LECTURE MATERIAL AND FOR 
DUPLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION TO STUDENTS 



1. The Nature of Opinions and Attitudes: An 

Introduction to Public Opinion Theory. 

2. An Introduction to Semantics. 
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THE NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES 16 

Psychologists do not agree completely on why we act 
as we do. There are a variety of theories about the exact 
processes involved. But they generally agree on the ex- 
istence of four factors in any human action. These are 
the stimulus, intervening situational variables, variables 
of individual personality, and the response. 

The stimulus is the thing that causes the action. It 
may be the smell of coffee, the sound of a boatswain’s pipe, 
or the sight of a pretty girl. Or it may be written or 
spoken words. 

The response is what we do, how we react to the 
stimulus. A response may be overt, that is, it may be ex- 
pressed in language or in actions that others can notice . 

It may take place completely within the individual and 
not be noticeable at all. Even if the stimulus causes 
nothing but a passing thought, it has produced a response. 

The nature of the response that a given stimulus 
will produce in a given Individual depends upon the other 
two factors. 



Lecture material (originally intended as required 
reading) for session B-9, Introduction to Public Opinion 
Theory. 
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Personality variables are all the Influences of 



heredity and environment — personal characteristics that we 
have inherited (such as native intelligence, good or bad 
eyesight or hearing) plus all the influences we have been 
subjected to all our lives. Except for such buijt-in drives 
as hunger, sex, self-preservation, and so forth, most 
stimuli have acquired meanings for each of through these 
associations and influences. Even the built-in drives are 
influenced by environment. Snails, caviar, and ancient eggs 
are not the stimulus to most Americans that they are to the 
Frenchman, Russian, or Chinese. 

Situational variables refer to the conditions under 
which the individual is exposed to the stimulus. 

More simply, people's reactions to any stimulus depend 
upon what kind of people they are and what they are doing 
at the time the stimulus occurs. 

.at 

It hardly need3 to be said that this is an over- 
simplification of a complex process. There are an infinity 
of variables, some strong factors, some less strong, in 
the make-up of every personality. And there are temporary 
personality factors, such as how much sleep we had last 
night, whether or not we over-ate this evening, and 'whether 
or not we happen to be in love. These all affect the extent 
to which vie perceive and react to any stimulus. And outside 
of the laboratory where events can be carefully controlled, 
it often is difficult to isolate the factors with any degree 
of certainty. In a real-life situation, v.'here one stimulus 
follows another closely and the individual is subject to a 
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great many influences at one time, it is not always possible 
to tell which stimulus caused which response. To further 
complicate matters, the individual’s response to an outside 
stimulus may itself become the stimulus for another response. 
This chain can go on indefinitely. But for our purposes it 
is sufficient to acknowledge the existence of the four factors, 
and to accept as an axiom that the individual’s response to 
a stimulus will depend on personality factors, roughly what 
the stimulus has come to mean to him, and situational factors, 
or what other stimuli were competing for his attention at the 
time . 

Attitudes and Responses 

One of the internal personality factors that affects the 
Individual’s response is his attitude toward the stimulus and 
toward things closely related to it. If a stimulus designed 
to produce the response of signing shipping articles involves 
something toward which the prospective recruit has an un- 
favorable attitude — offering a timid stay-at-home the pros- 
pect of travel and adventure, for instance — the chances are 
that our lad won’t sign. If we send a distinguished officer 
to tell the local veterans’ post why the Navy deserves public 
support, he may fail to convince the disgruntled ex-G.I. who 
Just plain hates brass . In both cases our stimulus failed 
to produce the response which we had logically expected. In 
both cases, we were stymied by an attitude which someone held 
toward something. In both cases, this something' was only- 
related to the point wc were trying to put across. Neither 
individual really disliked the Navy. But one (who might 
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have signed up for 'security ) was afraid of travel and 
adventure while the other (who night have been convinced by 
a chief boatswain’s mete) hated officers. In both cases, 
our otherwise acceptable pro-Navy pitch was somehow made 
unattractive to the listener. 

Since attitudes can be Buch strong barriers to ccmmuni- 
cation, it Blight be wise to take a closer look at them. 

What Is an Attitude ? 

An attitude is something inside the individual. It can- 
not be seen and It cannot be measured directly. In the lan- 
guage of the psychologist, it is an inferential variable,'’ 
which means that its existence and characteristics must be 
Inferred from observation of behavior rather than by looking 
at the attitude itself. 

Attitudes are not inborn in people . We acquire them, 
with or without the benefit of reason and logic. Often they 

A 

are not based bp sound reasoning, but rather on an individu- 
al’s personal emotional needs. 

An attitude is held toward something specific. Like a 
preposition. It must have an object. I don’t like your 
attitude I' implies your attitude toward me. Even the 
grouch who hates everyone and everything does not have an 
unfavorable attitude. He has a million attitudes and they 
are all unfavorable . 

AH ATTITUDE IS AN ACQUIRED INTERNAL STATE OF READINESS 
TO RESPOND IN A GIVEN WAY TOWARD A PARTICULAR PERSON OR THING. 
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Characteristics of Attitudes 

We have said that an attitude cannot be measured directly 
It can be measured indirectly, and with a surprising degree 
of accuracy. In order tc do this, four characteristics or 
dimensions of an attitude have been defined. They are: 
direction, degree, intensity, and saliency. 

The idea of direction cones from the statement that an 
attitude must be held with regard to some specific thing. 

An attitude must be favorable, unfavorable, or neutral (or 
undecided) toward the subject. The characteristic of being 
for, against, or neutral is what is meant by the direction 
of an attitude . 

All people who are favorable toward something are not 
for it to the same extent. Some people will be very favor- 
able, others somewhat favorable, still others only slightly 
favorable. This dimension i3 the degree of the attitude. 

It is always measured and expressed in connection with di- 

■it 

rectlon. 

The third dimension, intensity , relates to how strongly 
the subject feels the particular attitude, the degree of 
emotion contained in the attitude . Generally speaking, in- 
tense attitudes are likely to be found near the extreme ends of 
the degree scale; a very favorable attitude is more likely to 
be intense than a slightly favorable one. Two attitudes 
which are identical in direction and degree may vary in in- 
tensity. If two people are both characterized as very favor- 
able toward a aubject while one holds his attitude very 
intensely (i.e. with strong emotion) while the other does 
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not, the person with the less intense attitude is more likely 
to be affected by information designed to change his attitude . 

The final characteristic, sollcncy , has to do with how 
easily the attitude can be aroused, how near it is to the 
surface of the individual’s consciousness. Saliency is not 
the same as intensity, but there seems to be a fairly close 
correlation between the two dimensions. n intensely held 
(emotional) attitude is likely to be fairly easily aroused. 

Saliency is an important characteristic, one that Is 
often overlooked . A strongly favorable attitude of relative- 
ly low saliency is not likely to be expressed frequently, and 
therefore may not be as important to the organisation or 
person toward which it is held as a less strongly favorable 
but core salient attitude might be . An unfavorable attitude 
of low saliency is rarely expressed, and thus is less damaging 
than an unfavorable attitude v?hich is foremost in someone's 
mind . “V 

■Ha 

Information is likely to affect saliency of an attitude 
before it affects other characteristics, since it is first 
necessary to convince the audience that the subject is worth 
thinking about before attitudes can be changed in intensity, 
degree, or direction. Almost any information campaign will 
increase the saliency of a subject. But some do nothing more. 
If public opinion is generally favorable but not particularly 
salient, almost any good' publicity will increase saliency 
of friendly attitudes and thus be beneficial. One should 
think twice before attacking a situation where direction is 
unfavorable but saliency slight, however, for there is always 
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the danger that direction and degree may remain unchanged 
while the unfriendly attitude becomes .mors salient — more 
readily expressed, more on people’s minds — than before. 

There la less danger of this boomerang effect when an un- 
favorable attitude is already salient. In this case, the 
situation cannot get much worse. 

Measurement of Attitudes 

There are three types of behavior from which a person's 
attitude may be inferred: oral responses, written responses, 

and actions. None of these is of itself a more valid or 
reliable index than the others. There are certain circum- 
stances in which one is more convenient than the other. You 
cannot get written responses from an illiterate. Written 
responses may be more valid than oral responses or actions 
when speech or action might be dangerous or embarrassing. 

.at 

A recruit is more likely to give an honest appraisal of his 

a 

company commander in a secret questionnaire than at his gradu- 
ation review. 

It is impossible here to present a detailed discussion 
of attitude measurement, he will hear more on this later. 

It whould be sufficient now to say that there is no one tool 
which can measure all attitudes. The measuring instrument, 
be it an oral interview, a v?ritten questionnaire, or a series 
of behavior observations, must be constructed carefully by 
persons trained in this skill. It must take into account 
the exact attitudes to be measured, the types of behavior 
or responses which are considered to characterize the attitude. 
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and how variations of behavior or answers shall be scaled 
to measure direction, degree, intensity and saliency of the 
attitude . 

Formal and Informal he a sure me nt 

It should be noted in passing, however, that there is 
such a thing as informal measurement of attitudes. When two 
people meet and chat for a few minutes, especially if the 
subjects discussed are important to them, each is informally 
* measuring the attitudes of the other. If either knows some- 
thing about the nature of opinions, this need not be a 
glaringly inaccurate process. Since the Navy does not engage 
In interviewing or polling the public, this informal measure- 
ment is likely to be the only kind most PIO'o will have 
occasion to use. Estimates based on such impi*essions will 
be more accurate if they are made consciously and with some 
serious thought at the time. This is a worthwhile skill 
which every information officer should 3eek to acquire. 

In addition, much valuable information can be obtained 
from published survey results such as the Gallup, Roper, 
and Crossley polls. Men y of their releases contain findings 
of direct interest to the Navy. 

Opinions and Attitudes 

Throughout this discussion, we have avoided the word 
'opinion” and have confined ourselves to a study of attitudes' . 
Gome psychologists and soclalogists use the terms inter- 
changeably. Others make a distinction between the two. The 
distinction, when made, is that attitudes generally relate 
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to specific, often temporary, issues. Attitudes often affect 
opinions, and attitudes toward a person or organization are 
often expressed as opinions on specific issues. A basically 
friendly attitude toward th . Navy might be expressed as an 
opinion in favor of inviting a KLvy speaker to address the 
Rotary Club, or of building more aircraft carriers or sub- 
marines, or of Increasing pay scales for all services. And 
yet, a person who has a basically friendly attitude can 
have an unfavorable opinion on a specific issue . Cur Navy 
supporter above might feel that servicemen were paid enough 
or that the country could not afford to build more ships, 
but still he might have a strong affection for the Navy. 

Such distinctions are easy to make in theory but rather 
hard to measure . Since an attitude can be measured only by 
assigning certain meanings to certain responses, it is not 
always possible to tell whether a basic attitude or a specific 
opinion has been isolated and measured. As a general rule 
of thumb, a questionnaire consisting of one or two questions 
probably tap3 nothing more than specific opinions. If it 
attacks the same basic attitude from a number of different 
angles, asking a number of questions on different specific 
Issues relating to the same organization or situation, it 
probably is measuring a basic attitude. 

It may be a recognition of this limitation that leads 
to the general use of the lees inclusive of the two words in 
the terms public opinion and opinion research . 
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INTRODUCTION TO SEMANTICS 17 

Simple language is not always simple. What is clear 
to a speaker or writer may seen equally clear to his audience 
— but It may have a different meaning to each of his readers 
or listeners. And it is precisely because each member of 
the audience is sure that he understood the message correctly 
that confusion arises. 'Half the misunderstandings in this 
world,” argued Elihu Root In the early 1900's, come from 
the fact that the words that are spoken or written are con- 
ditioned in the mind that gives them forth by one set of 
thoughts and ideas, and they are conditioned in the mind 
of the hearer or reader by another set of thoughts or ideas. " 

Why is this so often true? 

** One Word - B any Meanings 

Language must consist of a finite number of words. Yet 
the human mind is capable of conceiving virtually an infinite 
number of thoughts. It Is Inevitable that every word must 
do double or triple duty if all these thoughts are to be 
expressed. If any word could be exactly defined and limited 
to one and only one meaning, it could be used only once, or 
only when the thing or condition it described were to occur 

17 

Lecture material (originally intended as required read 
ing) for sessions B-l6 and B-17. Based largely on "Language 
Habits in Human Affairs,' by Irving J. Lee, Harper Brothers, 
1941, chapters II to IX. 
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In exactly the sane form or circumstances as when the word 
was originally coined. It would be necessary to coin a new 
word to describe each new set of similar but not identical 
circumstances . 

To get an idea of what this would be like, consider the 
language of the Laplanders, who have twenty words for differ 
ent types of ice and forty-one words for different types of 
snow, but no generic words for Just plain ice or just plain 
snow. To apply such rules to a language for as complicated 
a civilization as ours — for our lives are infinitely more 
complex than those of the Lapps — would be to make communica- 
tion Impossible . 

So while our inexact language has Its disadvantages, it 
is obviously better than too precise a language or no lan- 
guage at all. Since we cannot get along with language and 
do not seem to be able to perfect It, it would be well to 
examine some of the ways it functions. 

This is the study of semantics. 

Signs and Things 

The basic element of communication is the sign. A sign 
is something that has meaning apart from its own essence or 
characteristics. - green light in the lobby of an office 
building is a sign that the elevator is about to go up. A 
piece of metal with an arrow painted on it is a sign that 
the highway Is going to turn. The five o’clock whistle is 
a sign that it is time to go home. A boatswain's call is a 
sign that chow Is down for the vratch. To the sailor, the 
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word chow is a sign for something to eat . 

Interpreters and Contexts 

Signs can be either verbal or non-verbal and may mean 
different things to different people. They may also mean 
different things to the same person under different condi- 
tions. A green light on a street comer does not mean that 
this is the next elevator to the Top of the Mark. A green 
light on the starboard side of a ship is not a signal to 
automobiles. "Chow" means food to the sailor aboard his 
ship, but if he has ever been bitten by one he may still 
wince at the word. 

The idea of a sign presupposes two other Ideas, that 
of an Interpreter and that of context. The interpreter Is 
the person for whom a particular sign has a certain meaning. 
The context is the situation or set of circumstances in 

.at 

which the sign has that meaning for the particular person. 

There are four elements in the behavior of signs — 
another way of saying there are four elements to language: 
the sign, the thing" (semanticlsts call it the "designs turn,' 
meaning that which is designated by the sign" ) , the inter- 
preter, and the context. 

The Sign is Not the Thing 

The highway marker is not the curve in the road. The 
light Is not the elevator. The sailor cannot eat the word 
chow.’’ It is obvious that the sign and the thing It desig- 
notes are not Identical. There i3 no connection between 
them except that by custom and conditioning the one has cone 
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to signify the other. Yet there are other sighs, usually 
abstract words like equality, ’’freedom,” ’’good manners, 
security, and economy, where the thing referred to Is not 
clearly definable. On this level, people often lose sight of 
the fact that the word Is merely a sign. They react to the 
word, not to its meaning, Just as the once-bitten sailor re- 
acts to the word, chow. 

There is no guarantee that all people, or even all readers 
of a particular newspaper, will react the same way to the same 
word. It Is especially unlikely that they will do so when 
the thing” is not clearly defined. We all declare for 
liberty, said nbraham Lincoln, but In using the same word 
we do not all mean the same thing. With some the word liberty 
may mean for each man to do as he pleases with himself and 
the product of his labors; while with others the same word 
may mean for some men to do as they please with other men and 
the product of -other men* 3 labors. 

•re 

The Sign Poc 3 Not Represent the Whole Thing 

Fortunately for man, his perception is incomplete . This 
is to say that when he sees or hears, he unconsciously selects 
and concentrates on certain sights and sounds to the exclusion 
of others. From all of the stimuli to which he Is being ex- 
posed every moment of the day, he abstracts those which are 
especially meaningful and ignores the rest. 

The ability to abstract or simplify makes it possible 
for man to think. But when he forgets that his thought Is 
based on abstraction, this habit of simplification may lead 
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him astray. For since our perception of things is incomplete 
it follows that our memory of them and the language v;e use 
to describe them i3 also incomplete. To say the Pentagon 
is a large building is to abstract one attribute of the 
building while completely ignoring the fact that it is also 
an air conditioned building, a government building, an office 
building, a five-story building, and that it has other charac- 
teristics too numerous to mention. There is nothing wrong 
with such description, as long as the speaker and his listener 
recognize its incompleteness. But if either assumes that the 
statement is a complete description, confusion is likely to 
result. 

Korzybski uses the term ”non-allness ' to describe this 
incompleteness of language. He urges speakers and listeners 
to remain aware of the "non-allness of descriptions, and to 
evoid the misunderstanding that can arise from assumptions 
that any description is a really complete representation of 
the 'thing. 

Description and Inference 

We have seen that perceptions necessarily are abstrac- 
tions and that verbal descriptions of objects or facts are 
further simplifications. It follows that inference based on 
such limited perception and incomplete description has similar 
limitations. How often do we pass judgment based on H the 
facts, assuming that our knowledge of these facts is 
complete? 

Inference is a higher order abstraction than description. 
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which Is to say that it is a further simplification of 
something that has already been simplified and only par- 
tially preserved. How many misunderstandings are occasioned 
by inferences based on description where the fact of K non- 
allness has been forgotten? 

The 91 When" Dimension 

Another characteristic of language, to borrow again from 
Korsybski, Is Its 'time -binding 1 capacity. Pavlov's famous 
dogs did not take too long to learn that the sound of a bell 
was a sign of food. But if Pavlov's dogs had any puppies, 
the new generation had to go through the same process of 
conditioning as their parents. Animals cannot pass knowledge 
from generation to generation. People, however, preserve 
knowledge in language. It is not necessary for every new 
generation of men to re-discover fire and electricity. 

.at 

But this time-binding” characteristic can lead to false 

A 

assumptions. For the world is not static. It is constantly 
changing. What vras said of a person or thing may have been 
true at the time It was said, but it may not always remain 
true. Turkey was an ally of Germany, and thus an enemy of 
the United States, In World War I. Twenty-five years 
later, Turkey's position was in doubt. Now she is one of 
our staunchest allies. Germany was our enemy in two World 
Wars. Now the free half of Germany Is considered a friendly 
nation. Clearly, a statement about United States relations 
with Germany or Turkey, or even about Germany's relations 
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with Turkey, must be dated if It is to have any meaning 

i 

at all • 

To guard against confusion by changes in the ' facts” 
without an accompanying change in language, Korzybski 
urges that we mentally date or index" our statements. 

All of us are changing every day, for every experience 
becomes part of our environment and affects us in some way. 
Aren’t you different in some respects from the person you 
were two weeks ago? 

We mu3t take into account the when' dimension, and 
recognise that things and people, as well as words, have 
contexts . 

The Individual and the Group 

The mental process of indexing also helps to differ- 
entiate the individual from the group. We know the sight 
of one drunken sailor does not mean that all bluejackets 
or all servicemen are disreputable people. But how often 
do we make such generalizations in other areas of experi- 
ence? 

Indexing will remind us that what is true of one person 
need not be true of an entire group. The group character- 
istics may not hold true for all group members. 

Is and Is 

One of the simplest words in the English language is 
the verb be . In searching for a word that is absolute 
and cannot lead to confusion, one night expect to put some 
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confidence in this one. But a closer look shows that "Is 
is one of the moot abused words in the language . 

There arc two completely .justifiable uses for this word. 
They are : 

1. As a tense auxiliary with another verb: He 

is running, 1 * Dinner is being served. * 

2. To indicate existence: The first President 

was Washington,*’ "Thin is the Navy Mr. Smith . 

There is little opportunity for misunderstanding here . 

But when we use this verb to mean may be classified 
as, or to indicate that two different entities are iden- 
tical, when, in fact, we mean that the two have certain 
characteristics in common, we may be heading for confusion. 

It is one thing to say "John is a drunk, and still another 
to say 'John frequently drinks core than he should. In 
the first sentence, is is equivalent to equals. John 
has been written off as a rummy and nothing more . In the 
second, there is room to add that when John is sober he 
is a good father, a careful driver, a capable executive, 
and a host of other things covered by Korzybskl’s etc." 

There may well be situations in which the fact that John 
frequently drinks will be sufficient to rule him out as 
undesirable, but if John Is to be judged he should be judged 
in the light of the facts, not In the light of assumptions 
Inherent in the 'is of attribution. 
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Application 

People who do not make themselves clear In their 

speech or writing are not clearly understood — they are not 
accurately and fully communicating their thoughts and ideas 
to others. A working knowledge of semantics Is invaluable 
to the information officer. The study of semantics in 
itself, however, does not provide the complete solution 
to clear speech and writing. The study of semantics coupled 
with a consciousness of human habits of perception can re- 
sult in effective speaking and writing. 

Summary 

Words, like billboards, are signs. They signify 
certain things to people who have learned to interpret 
them as signs of those things.** The circumstances under 
which a sign signifies a certain ‘'thing comprise the con- 

A 

text of that sign. 

There is no guarantee that a sign will signify the 
sane thing' to the sane person in different contexts or 
that It will have the same meaning for different interpre- 
ters In the same context. 

Words are like road naps. They represent something. 
They are not the thing itself any more than a line on a 
map is the road. 

Words are based on observations or perceptions which 
necessarily are incomplete. Every observation is an ab- 
straction (simplification). It records salient features 
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of the "thing 1 and ignores features which are not important 
in the particular context. 

Inference based on verbal description is reliable only 
when it takes into account the ’non-allr.ess of the des- 
cription. In drawing conclusions, it must be remembered 
that 'facts are only partial and that every description 
contains an implied '’etc.” 

The changing nature of moat 'facts 11 and the difference 
between characteristics of the group and of individual 
members can be emphasized by the mental habit of indexing. 

Because the reader or listener does not evaluate 
critically, the communicator must do this for him. A 
writer or speaker who is conscious of these pitfalls of 
language can help his audience avoid them. 
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